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THE WEEK. 


Sir WILLIAM Harcourt died on Saturday morning 
in last week, within a fortnight of his seventy-seventh 
birthday. The end of this fighting statesman was 
peaceful. His death has elicited general expressions 
of respect and admiration for his great Parliamentary 
career. That career began in 1868 when he was elected 
for Oxford. From that time he sat continuously in 
Parliament, being member for Oxford till 1880, for 
Derby from 1880 to 1895, and for West Monmouth- 
shire from 1895. He was Solicitor-General in 1874, 
Home Secretary from 1880 to 1885, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Mr. Gladstone’s two last Ministries. 
His famous reform of the Death Duties was carried in 
1894 when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. He resigned the 
Liberal leadership in the House of Commonsin December, 
1898. Only last March he wrote to his constituents to 
announce that he would retire at the end of the present 
Parliament. His last public speech was made at a 
reception in the National Liberal Club last August. 
Mr. Balfour alluded to Sir William Harcourt’s death 
at Edinburgh, on Monday, and said that he was one of 
the most exceptional figures in Parliamentary life, and 
Mr. Chamberlain paid a warm tribute to his redoubt- 
able opponent in his speech at Luton. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, and 
Sir Henry Fowler have sent messages to the newspapers, 
and warm expressions of regret and admiration have 
been given by Mr. Courtney and Mr. Keir Hardie. Sir 
William Harcourt was buried at Nuneham on Thurs- 
day, and the same day a memorial service was held at 
Westminster, which was attended by most of Sir 
William Harcourt’s colleagues and by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord Lansdowne, and many other 
leading Unionist statesmen. 

Tue only news from the seat of war at the moment 
of writing is no news. We are in receipt of Stoessel’s 
despatches with regard to the attack on Port Arthur of 
a fortnight ago, but they only complete in a few details 
what was already known. The nature of the positions 
assaulted and of the Japanese attack in general will be 
found in a special article of this issue. Of the main 
things we want to know about the Manchurian armies 
nothing is told us. The principal point on land, the 
rate of reinforcement of the Russian artillery, is kept, of 
course, as secret as the principal point at sea—the 
Japanese naval losses. We are in the dark upon both. 
It is quite impossible to give a very useful account of 
the situation upon the Hun river until that situation 
develops ; we have nothing on it but a conjecture from 
a German correspondent that Oyama will stand on the 
defensive. A rumour comes from Tokyo and Chifu 
that a naval action has been fought under Port Arthur. 
It is probably false. oe 

Wuat exactly has the Thibet expedition effected ? 
It has done a great many things, as we know. It has 
explored the mysteries of Lhasaand learnt, among other 
things, that the Thibetans put their tongues out to 
express gratitude, that they thought the old East India 
Company still governed India, that they laugh and sing 
when they are set to make roads as prisoners, and that 
they would never have opposed us if they had realised 
that we were so civilised, powerful, and rich. It has 
brought away some white mice, and according to some 


accounts it is enriched with other equally interesting 
treasures. Everyone thought that the expedition had 
effected more than this. The Viceroy telegraphed 
on September 10 that the Convention with Thibet had 
been signed by the Thibetans at Lhasa on the 7th, and 
he alluded to this transaction as the ‘‘ happy conclu- 
sion” of the affair. Apparently this was premature. 
A Reuter’s telegram from Gyantse, published on 
Wednesday, announced that the troops left Lhasa not 
a day too soon and that ‘‘it transpires that the treaty 
concluded at Lhasa was not signed by the Chinese 
amban, who had not obtained the requisite authority.” 
Simultaneously the India Office announced that the 
Viceroy had not ratified the Convention and that its 
terms were not finally settled. It will be odd if after 
allying ourselves with Japan in the interest of Chinese 
integrity we have to coerce China into accepting our 
protectorate over her dependency. As things stand the 
treaty has not been signed by anyone who has authority 
to represent India, China, or Thibet. 

Tue details of the Franco-Spanish Convention 
which have so far reached us are of exceptional interest. 
The agreement arrived at involves the inclusion of 
Spain as a party to the Anglo-French Treaty. Its main 
provisions consist on the one hand ‘‘ in the acknow- 
ledgment by Spain of the absolute right of France 
to peaceful ingress and diplomatic sovereignty in 
Morocco”; and, on the other hand, of ‘‘ a recognition 
by France of a Spanish sphere of influence which 
would include Tangier.” It is stipulated that 
Spain is to undertake to cede none of her Moroccan 
possessions to any Power save France; but 
subiect to that guarantee she is to be allowed 
to extend her rule to such territory as was formerly 
occupied by her, including the Riff district, Tetuan, 
and Tangier. Many people will be struck by what 
must seem the liberality and even generosity of the 
terms thus granted to Spain. Yet those who have 
followed the tone of the French Press during the last 
six months will not, we imagine, be greatly surprised. 
There have lately appeared several publications— 
notably a book by M. Reclus and an article last month 
in the Nouvelle Revue by M. de Pouvourville, himself a 
member of the International Colonial Institute, besides 
many newspaper articles and letters—which point un- 
mistakably to the fact that the ideaof combination rather 
than rivalry among the Latin nations in regard to the 
colonisation of North Africa is steadily gaining ground. 
It is not strange that it shoulddo so. The majority of 
colonials in each of the three North African States con- 
sists of immigrants from the nation immediately 
facing it. Thatis to say, Spanish colonists prepon- 
derate in Morocco, French in Algeria, and Italians in 
Tunisia. The French people do not display such en- 
terprise in colonising as to justify the assumption that 
a purely French population will ever form a majority of 
either the Eastern or Western of these States. France 
in her future government of these territories must, 
therefore, count on a Morocco that is mainly Spanish 
and on a Tunisia that is mainly Italian. It is to her 
interest accordingly to avoid the importation into this 
great colonial problem of national heat and national 
rivalry. Such has of late been an argument often and 
powerfully insisted on, and the present convention 
seems to lend it a practical sanction. 


Tue German empire is so ingeniously contrived 
and the rights of individual States so jealously guarded 
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that the affairs of a miniature principality like that of 
Lippe-Detmold may very easily put it out of gear. The 
accession of Count Leopold of Lippe-Biesterfeld to 
the regency of Lippe-Detmold on the death of his 
father, the Regent Count Ernest, under a law of the 
Diet, has, owing to the claims of rival lines, stirred 
deep questions of jurisdiction — firstly, of the in- 


defeasible right of a German State to regu- 
late its own succession independently of the 


Federal Council; and, secondly, of its independence 
of the Emperor. There have been three rival claimants 
to the succession, the houses of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Lippe-Biesterfeld, and Lippe-Weissenfeld, and in 1895 a 
special court of arbitration, composed of six members 
of the Supreme Court of the Empire, decided against 
the representative of the house of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, who had assumed the regency, and in 
favour of the present house of Schaumburg-Bies- 
terfeld. The head of the latter was supported by the 
Government and the Diet, who settled the succession 
on Count Leopold, his son, and denied the com- 
petence of the Federal Council to whom the rival 
claimants appealed to deal with the case. Count 
Leopold has now succeeded his father as regent, 
and the rival house of Schaumburg- Lippe is 
understood to be renewing its appeal to the Bundes- 
rath to interfere, an interference which the Govern- 
ment of Lippe-Detmold is prepared, without abandon- 
ing its constitutional claims, to meet by referring the 
question of the ultimate succession to arbitration. 
THE whole question has, however, received a 
new and startling development by the interference 
of the Emperor, who has sent a telegram refusing 
to recognise the assumption of the Regency, and 
stating that he will not allow the military to take 
the oath. The Emperor is, as King of Prussia, an 
interested party, as he is related to one of the rival 
claimants, and to anyone who understands how much 
the preponderance of Prussia in that cabinet of 
diplomatists, the Bundesrath, depends on the relations 
of the Hohenzollerns with the dynasties of the other 
States his anxiety is intelligible. But it proportion- 
ately arouses the suspicions of the Particularists, and 
the nice distinction between the supremacy of the 
Emperor as war lord and his mere co-equality as a 
federated Sovereign make his attitude a peculiarly 
irritating one. Moreover, paragraph 17 of the 
Constitution requires that all decrees and regulations 
of the Emperor should bear the signature of the 
Imperial Chancellor, and in this case the telegram was 
not so countersigned. The result is a profound agitation. 
THE principal event of the week in France has 
been a speech by M. Clemenceau. Addressing his 
constituents at Brignoles, he denied that the Repub- 
licans were suppressing liberty, and contended that 
the Church enjoyed a liberty which in principle she 
has refused to concede to others. M. Clemenceau, 
who is himself the author of one of the “ projects ” for 
the separation of Church and State, upon which the 
special Parliamentary Commission reported, declared 
that he was prepared to support the Government of 
M. Combes if it showed itself honest and resolute in 
its attempts to effect the denunciation of the Concordat. 
He contended that since the Concordat was signed 
by Napoleon it had been executed, owing to the 
collusion of reactionary Ministers and the Holy 
See, in a sense never intended by its author. 
M. Clemenceau’s speech only confirms what he has 
already been writing in the columns of ZL’ Aurore ; 
M. Combes’s Ministry must expect to find in him an 
uncompromising opponent if they exhibit either delay 
or timidity in approaching the solution of the problem. 
It has since been announced that on the meeting of the 
Chamber this month M. Combes will reply to the 
report of the special Commission by presenting an 


amended text of the bill known as M. Briand’s Bill, 
which they submitted to the Government last Session, 

Tue fortnightly Bulletin, which is published in 
Athens with the countenance and inspiration of the 
Greek Foreign Office, contains in a convenient form a 
good deal of more or less authentic information about 
the actual state of Macedonia. The bias is obvious 
and the facts are selected, but so far as they go they 
seem to be reliable. Each number resembles its pre- 
decessor, and the series is nothing but a monotonous . 
chronicle of violence. The present number relates 
how a Greek township (Niansta) expelled three 
Roumanian teachers by force, with the connivance 
of the Turkish prefect. A previous issue described 
the triumphant expulsion by Greeks of a Bulgarian 
priest from their village. These exploits are related 
with some naive pride. On the other hand, we are 
treated to the most horrible and indefensible stories of 
the doings of Bulgarian bands. There seems little 
to choose between the methods of the rival races. The 
reflection, however, which arises when one surveys 
Macedonia as it were in section in one of these reports 
is that the reform of the gendarmerie has been quite 
without result. The anarchy is general and un- 
mitigated. --— 


Tue National Convention which was held at 
Cardiff on Thursday is a most important event. Every 
county council has now adopted Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
pelicy and the Government is confronted with a reso- 
lute and combative nationalism. Wales has in effect 
declared that if the Defaulting Authorities Act is put 
into force in any area of Wales the local authority 
will relieve itself of all responsibility for elementary 
schools under the control of the Government, the Non- 
conformists will be invited to withdraw their children 
from the Anglican schools, and the Free Churchmen 
will provide out of their own resources for the educa- 
tion of their children. To this separatist demonstra- 
tion has the Government's foolish policy provoked the 
Principality, whoseintense public spirit has hitherto been 
not an embarrassment but a very great help to the busi- 
ness of government and administration. The patriotism 
of Wales has hitherto found its chief expression in foster- 
ing and organising the ardour for learning and demo- 
cratic education which is characteristic of the Welsh 
people. It has now been forced into active hostility to 
the central administrative system. Wales is absolutely 
united, and the Government, too weak to reform the 
Army or to decide on Protection, has shown a fatal 
energy in the policy of exasperating Welsh sentiment. 
Whatever its failures, its success in alienating Wales is 
complete. 


THERE are signs that the distress which becomes 
conspicuous during the winter is beginning to appear 
inour large cities. Mr. Long hassummoneda conference 
of Poor Law Guardians to meet next week to discuss the 
situation in London. We learn from the Manchester 
Guardian that the Labour Registry Committee in Man- 
chester has already been obliged totakeaction. It held 
aconference with the Board of Guardians of the neigh- 
bourhood, and as aresult those Guardians, with the 
assent of the Manchester City Council, are to petition 
the Local Government Board for leave to subsidise 
the Council in order that it ‘‘ may find temporary work 
for able-bodied unemployed during times of excep- 
tional distress.” The figures for the Manchester and 
Chorlton Unions compare most ominously with 
the figures a year ago. Of course, the question 
cannot be effectively settled by measures taken 
when the crisis comes, to treat symptoms rather than 
causes, but it is at any rate an advantage that this local 
co-operation should be organised, and organised in 
good time. A particularly flagrant attempt to exploit 
distress for political purposes has been exposed during 
the last week, A story was propagated to the effect 
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that the Engineers’ Trade Union, by an unreasonable 
obstinacy about terms, had been the means of losing 
the East End of London a contract from the Austrian 
Government for the construction of thirty torpedo 
boats and destroyers. It turns out that the Austrian 
Government only has models constructed abroad, and 
that there was never any question of giving this order 
to Messrs. Yarrow. The Morning Leader jusily 
observes that the Engineers’ Trade Union, singled out 
for this attack, showed itself a reasonable and 
moderating influence in the Glasgow strike last year. 


WE give elsewhere the substance of the speeches 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour's 
speech was powerfully criticised by Mr. Courtney at 
Falkirk on Tuesday. Mr. Balfour showed at Edinburgh 
that he perfectly understands what Protection is, what 
it aims at, and by what means it attempts to accom- 
plish that aim. But his knowledge of the literature of 
the subject seems to be very slight. It might have 
been supposed that a Scot interested in economics 
would at least have read Adam Smith’s masterpiece. 
Speaking of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour said: ‘‘ He 
proclaims himself a Free Trader of what he calls the old 
school. Ido not know what age means in that con- 
nection. His doctrines of Free Trade may be those— 
are those, 1 believe—of Mr. Cobden. They certainly 
are not those of Adam Smith.’”’ Now, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Cobden’s economics were drawn direct from 
Adam Smith. Nor has anyone ever been able to show 
the slightest discrepancy between them, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s statements on this subject were completely 
refuted by the Cobden Club, and the Tariff Reform 
League, with Mr. Hewins and Professor Ashley 
behind it, has been unable to defend its chieftain. 


THERE have been two interesting Trade Union meet- 
ings during the week. The Railwaymen’s Congress de- 
cided by a majority of one vote to continue its support to 
Mr. Bell, in spite of his refusal to sign the rules of the 
Labour Representation Committee. The Labour Re- 
presentation Committee had decided to leave it to Mr. 
Bell’s Trade Union to judge between them and Mr. 
Bell. The executive declared against Mr. Bell, but 
the Congress have reversed this decision. At 
the meeting of the Miners’ Confederation of Great 
Britain, held this year at Bristol, the President, 
Mr. Enoch Edwards, hinted at a change in tactics 
on the Eight Hours Question, and suggested that the 
miners might draft a bill on the lines of the Miners’ Bill 
in France, which would gradually reduce the working 
hours. The next day, however, the usual resolution, 
urging an eight hours’ day from bank to bank, was 
carried unanimously, the President himself speaking in 
favour of it. A peculiar significance attached to the 
discussion because the executive of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion had a meeting on Tuesday with a deputation from 
the Northumberland Miners’ Association, including Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick, to discuss an amalgamation. 


Tue 7imes has published two letters from Mr. 
Grubbe which give an interesting account of an American 
experiment which aims at the rehabilitation of criminals. 
A careful and kindly organisation interests itself in 
finding employment for prisoners. When work has 
been found they are released, often long before the com- 
pletion of their term, on parole. The arrangements for 
supervision seem to be sensible, and above all they 
preserve the ex-prisoner’s self-respect. The results are 
satisfactory, and in about seven cases out of ten 
it is permissible to hope that the prisoner is 
really restored to decent society and enters on a 
new and better way of life. The Americans are cer- 
tainly in advance of ourselves in realising that mere 
punishment is a failure. It neither reforms nor deters, 
for nearly 80 per cent. of the men and women who are 


at any given moment in our prisons are old offenders. 


Their term in gaol degrades them, and they leave it 


demoralised, branded, and less able than before to lead 
a normal life. 

In his presidential address to the Architectural 
Association Mr. Guy Dawler made some useful 
remarks upon the street architecture of London and 
the manner in which it might be improved. We live, 
he said, in a wonderful age of building. The architect 
at present has vast opportunities in London, and there 
is no doubt that these opportunities have stimulated 
even commercial architecture into a freshness of inven- 
tion and experiment such as has not been known pro- 
bably since the Renaissance. What Mr. Dawler com- 
plains of, however, and what will strike every observer 
who compares our new streets with the new streets of 
continental towns, is the fact that every architect experi- 
ments on his own account. The buildings in our new 
streets resemble the pictures in the Academy, each either 
ignoring its neighbour or trying to outface it. Solong 
as there is no municipal control over the general 
scheme of building in a new street this is pretty sure 
to happen. The better architects, no doubt, would be 
only too glad to come to some agreement together to 
prevent incongruity between their buildings. But any 
scheme they might make would be certainly spoilt by 
hideous commercial buildings thrust among them. 
Uniformity or congruity can only be attained by means 
of some kind of coercion, and the problem is how to 
apply that coercion without hampering the invention 
of architects or the convenience of the public. 


Mr. ALLANSON-WINN, in a paper on “‘ Deep Sea 
Erosion and Foreshore Protection ” which he read 
before the Society of Engineers this week, contended 
that a great deal of the encroachment of the sea was 
carried on under water, and that consequently in such 
cases protective devices erected between high and low 
water level were of little use. Where encroachment 
was continuous and not merely occasional and at 
isolated spots, the encroachment, he held, was owing 
in great part to the erosive nature of the subsoil, which 
consequently was undermined by the water and so 
rendered the land above water less able to resist the 
attacks of the waves. If this is so it is clear that 
the work of resisting encroachment must be a much 
more costly and difficult one than is usually supposed. 
Mr. Winn, however, did not counsel despair, and 
described in his paper a form of slanting groyne which 
he thought might be successful in many cases of 
submarine erosion. Ses 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News reports that 
the people of Bristol are very indignant over the 
destruction threatened to the banks of the Avon by the 
quarries in Leigh Woods. A committee on the Avon 
Gorge, in a report presented to the City Council, state 
that the corporation have no powers over this river 
except as conservators, and that they can only pur- 
chase a portion of the threatened woods for the pur- 
pose of providing a public park. The committee 
recommend that the corporation should oppose an 
application now before the Board of Trade for permis- 
sion to construct a jetty on a foreshore of the river in 
connection with the proposed quarry. This objection, 
if it is merely based on the fact that the quarry will 
spoil the scenery of the river, is not very likely to be 
successful. The quarry is presumably an enterprise 
allowed by the law, and such enterprises, if they inter- 
fere with famous and beautiful views, should be pre- 
vented by foresight. It is hardly just to hinder them 
when they have once been undertaken by an obstruc- 
tion that may result in heavy loss to those concerned 
in them. If the corporation have been negligent in 
the matter their only remedy seems to be to buy the 
threatened land. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


VERYONE had hoped that Sir William Harcourt 
had before him some years of happy and 
peaceful life, but nobody will deny that there is some- 
thing particularly appropriate in the fate that ordained 
that he should die while stilla member of the House of 
Commons. It is, of course, no secret that many people 
had wished him to take a peerage, and that his answer 
was not very different from the answer Fox gave 
a century ago: ‘‘I have an oath in heaven against 
it; I will not close my politics in that foolish way, 
as so many have done before me.” No one loved 
the House of Commons more or served or led it 
better, and men would have felt it incongruous to 
think of this great Commoner in the House of Lords. 
‘It’s soot has been rubbed into me,” said 
Morris, speaking of his attachment to London. 
The spirit of the House of Commons was 
rubbed into Sir William Harcourt. He was steeped 
im reverence for its traditions, zeal for its liberties, 
and a jealous care for its character, its usefulness, its 
self-respect, its place in the public mind. Other men 
were accessories to its decline and conspirators 
against its power ; but Sir William Harcourt, in a far 
more difficult predicament than any of those in which 
his successors found their excuse for encroachments 
and usurpations, respected scrupulously as its leader 
the rights he defended in other situations from the 
deliberate felonies or the slighting neglect of impatient 
or incapable Ministers. This was shown pre-eminently 
when he carried his great Budget through the House of 
Commons. It was one of those occasions when many 
men, armed with the powers of the Executive, would 
have been tempted to say in the words of Rose, ‘‘ This 
is a very difficult problem; we must bring our 
majority to bear on it.” Sir William Harcourt’s con- 
duct of his great and highly-contentious reform 
through the House of Commons was conspicuous for 
his forbearance, his dislike of resorting to doubt- 
ful means of accelerating business, his reluctance to 
confine and limit discussion. This was not merely tact, 
or a sense of personal dignity, or the dread of seeming 
to evade difficulties ; it sprang from a profound loyalty 
to the House of Commons. And Sir William 
Harcourt, the most distinguished man in the House o 
Commons, would have liked best to be rememberedf 
not as debater, or scholar, or historian, or jurist, or 
financier, but simply as the most loyal of its sons. 

Mr. Balfour, in an admirable little speech, said on 
Monday that Sir William Harcourt enjoyed controversy. 
Certainly he conducted it as if he enjoyed it. He had 
lived in the greater days of Parliamentary warfare, and 
he preserved and exhibited the spirit of those heroic 
conflicts. He said hard things; he did not waste his 
gifts of raillery, incisive epigram, or trenchant charac- 
terisation ; he probably liked nothing so much in the 
world as the fierce and powerful analysis of an equivocal 
situation or a spurious argument. But in him the 
spirit of combat was always manly, genial and mag- 
nanimous. He always addressed the House of Commons 
with that intimate and personal sense which animates 
a man who feels he is part of it. There was nothing of 
the remote and detached manner which has marked 
some men of talent, who speak as if they belong to it 
reluctantly and by accident. He spoke as if he were 
in familiar and congenial surroundings, and as if the 


men he addressed would listen, if they would not 
respond, to unpopular reason. His very manner, a 
survival, as was often said, of the ampler and more 
resonant style of Parliamentary speaking, was all part 
of his philosophy. He conducted controversy as if he 
thought the art of debate one of the fine arts of 
public life, wortli as much care and trouble as any 
other kind of public business. In his eyes it wasa 
very important and a solemn part of public business. 
For in nothing was he a more representative English- 
man than in his belief in institutions, a belief that made 
him among other things an Erastian. He desired to 
do his best with them and for them. He was attached 
to Liberalism less through Liberal ideas than through 
the institutions Liberalism has given England. He 
gave his mind to debate not as a man who has to plead 
a cause but as one who above all things cherished and 
trusted Parliamentary government, and who knew no 
better way of serving his country than by maintaining 
the tone of Parliamentary life. The service he did in this 
regard opponents have recognised as readily as friends, 
and everyone who believes that Parliamentary govern- 
ment is the best form of government for Great Britain 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the great statesman 
who always tried to make the House of Commons 
sensitive to its obligations and its duties. What is 
called the House of Commons manner is often a slip- 
shod casual indifferent habit of speech. In Sir William 
Harcourt it meant a constant and conscious regard— 
in the midst of fierce warfare and bitter recriminations— 
to the conventions and dignities in which both British 
parties had an inheritance, and to which they both owed 
a certain allegiance. The House of Commons, like 
every body of men, is apt to be surprised and carried 
away by passion, by intolerance, by mean motives, by 
class interest, or by the ignoble kind of fear. It is the 
merest hypocrisy to pretend that this collection of men, 
who owe their places in the House of Commons to the 
most miscellaneous reasons, sits and deliberates aloft in 
some augusteminence far above the currents and eddiesof 
human follies or unedifying emotions. Sir William Har- 
courtat least wasnot likely tobelieve in itsinfallibility or 
its unfailing composure and independence of judgment. 
But he certainly believed that its history and its atmo- 
sphere shed a certain spirit of responsibility over its 
proceedings and its members, and that a man who was 
loyal tothe House of Commons was taking the most 
effective means of protecting the nation from frivolous 
escapades, or intemperate decisions, or the coarsening 
of its public life. 

This high-minded fidelity to an institution marked 
his attitude to the Liberal Party. His sense of party, 
like Burke’s sense of party, was lofty, consistent, and 
strong. He believed in party government as an insti- 
tution, partly because his faith and practice were based 
on the historical development of the forms under which 
England is governed, more or less, by public discussion. 
But he did not understand by party government the 
play and stress of ambitions and cupidities. Many 
persons understand by a strong party man a man 
who will put the aggrandisement of his party before 
every other consideration. Sir William Harcourt was 
not aman of that temper. If his nature was prudent 
rather than romantic, if he was a statesman whom no- 
body called quixotic or a dreamer, either in the disparag- 
ing or the exhilarating sense of those terms, the cham- 
pion of commen justice and common sense, no man was 
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less ready to compromise the principles of his party for 
the sake of power. His attachment to peace, and to 
national economy, as strong as was Walpole’s, 
governed his strategy. A man with more of the 
party instinct in the debased currency of the term 
would not have disregarded the great opportunity that 
came to the Liberal Party six years ago to foment 
indignation over the Government’s unstable and 
ignominious policy ia the Far East. Lord Salisbury 
knew that he had nothing to fear from an adversary 
who would have thought such an agitation unpatriotic 
and uncivilised warfare, and whose sense of party, if 
it was keen, alert, and prudent, was above all 
things serious and responsible. Sir William Harcourt 
tried to protect his party not only from mistakes of 
tactics, but still more from the spirit of war, im- 
perialism, extravagance, and the poison of social 
corruption. If he never sacrificed the party’s prin- 
ciples to its material success he never thought of 
his own advancement before the good of his party. 
He was a loyal and faithful Liberal, who sacrificed his 
own career, and sacrificed it without chagrin or com- 
plaint. No member of that party can think without 
tenderness and affection of the fortitude and resignation 
with which, his life ebbing, his hopes in full retreat, 
his great achievements scattered by reckless hands, 
he bore himself amid disappointment and catastrophe, 
content only to know that he was leaving a name which 
would be a commanding memory in the history of his 
times. 





MYSELF AND MR. BALFOUR. 

HE amusement of speculating on the meaning 
and motive of political utterances in the midst 
of suspicion and ambiguities is beginning to grow a 
little tedious. It has lasted for over a year, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it is anything like 
exhausted. Two speeches have been made this week 
by the men who might enlighten the world, and the 
world seems no nearer agreement as to their inter- 
pretation. There is an old story, told to illus- 
trate the provincial spirit of a famous English 
county, of a farmer who was observed to listen 
eagerly ahd bewildered to a conversation proceeding 
between two Frenchmen. At last he turned in despair 
to a passer by and said: ‘‘I cannot understand what 
they are saying ; if I stood there all day I could not 
understand them, but they seem to understand one 
another.” A great many persons doubt whether Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain understand each other, 
but one has only to look at the articles in the news- 
papers to see that they have not made themselves 

intelligible to the majority of their audience. 

Perhaps in these difficult circumstances the 
simplest and the least unprofitable proceeding is to 
summarise what has happened. Mr. Balfour spoke 
at Edinburgh on Monday, at a dinner arranged at 
short notice to take place conveniently on the eve of the 
speech Mr. Chamberlain was to make at Luton before 
leaving the country for six weeks, and about a month 
before the meeting of the Tory caucus at Southampton, 
when Mr. Balfour is again to be the principal speaker. 
Two things were noticeable about that speech. The 
first was Mr. Balfour's advance, as Mr. Chamberlain 
would call it, towards a concluded conviction about 
Protection. Hitherto his most definite statement has 
been that he wished to reverse the fiscal policy of the 


country. On Monday he defined Protection and 
defined his own attitude to it : 


“ A protective policy is a policy which aims at supporting, 
or creating, home industries by raising home prices. The 
raising of prices is a necessary step towards the encourage- 
ment of industry under a protective system.” 


Here we have, at last, an absolutely clear and straight- 
forward definition by the Prime Minister of the Protec- 
tive policy and of the Protective system by which it is 
to be attained. He wonton to define his own position : 
“It is a policy which I do not believe to be expedient 
under existing circumstances, and I shouldnever think, 
any more than my friend near me, of diminishing the 
zeal and earnestness of my support of a Conservative 
and Unionist Party should that party take up a Protec- 
tionist line. I do not think that I could with advan- 
tage in such circumstances be its leader.” 

There have always been two views of the Sheffield 
policy. Some persons, encouraged by Mr. Balfour's 
declaration of his sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain, 
regarded the Sheffield policy as a mere strategical 
movement towards Protection ; others, including at 
different times the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Lans- 
downe, regarded that policy as a complete and con- 
sistent whole. They pointed out that Retaliation, which 
meant that you were free at any moment to put on or take 
off duties according tc the necessities of your warfare, 
was inconsistent logically with Protection, which 
meant that taxes are to be imposed to foster 
native industries. Obviously if taxes were liable 
to be put on and off according to the behaviour of the 
countries with which you were negotiating, the 
industries that were to be fostered by Protection might 
find themselves at any moment deprived of the shelter 
of the tariff. Mr. Balfour in his Edinburgh speech 
seemed to put his seal on the second interpretation and 
to emphasise his meaning by asking his party to choose 
between his leadership and Protection. 

The second important point in Mr. Balfour's 
speech was his proposal for an Imperial Conference. 
He proposed that if the Conservatives were in power 
after the next election they should summon an Imperial 
Conference to discover what the several communities 
can give and take, a conference to which everyone 
should come knowing that there were no restrictions 
or conditions, and that this conference should be fol- 
lowed by elections at home and in the colonies for the 
purpose of ratifying the various arrangements agreed 
to at the conference. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Luton was in many 
respects not unlike his former speeches, and though 
his audience appears to have been gratified and de- 
lighted it can scarcely have detected anything very 
novel in his exposition of the case for Protection. He 
was gloomy and heavy hearted about agriculture, and 
with good reason; but some of his hearers may have 
felt that when reformers preach the true remedies for 
that sad and stagnant industry, the Duke of Bedford 
will not build a hall for them to speak in, 
or grace their platform with his presence. 
For the present Mr. Chamberlain has nothing to 
offer agriculture but a small duty which no agricul- 
turist, Free Trader or Protectionist, thinks werth 
having. Of course the significance of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech consisted entirely in its reference to Mr. 
Balfour’s two main declarations. The first declaration 
he met by a piece of audacious bluff. He said he was 
no more a Protectionist than Mr. Balfour. If he 
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means anything, or thinks Mr. Balfour means any- 
thing, he must at once disband the Tariff Reform 
League, cut short his inquiry (which serves no other 
purpose than to organise Protection), cut himself loose 
from Sir Howard Vincent and Mr. Chaplin, and tell 
his audiences frankly that he does not propose to 
protect their industries, and that they must abandon 
any expectations founded on his former speeches. 
His answer to the second statement is more important. 
He welcomes it, but there isa blemish ; and the blemish 
turns out to be of sucha kind as to vitiate Mr. Balfour’s 
concession. He wants to dispense with the second 
election. He was eager enough to democratise the 
Liberal Unionist Association, but Mr. Balfour’s Im- 
perial programme is too democratic for him. He wants 
the various Governments to have a blind mandate. And 
the most extraordinary thing is his reason. After all 
his sneers and taunts at Liberals who doubted the 
existence of the offer, after all his glowing perorations 
about the ardours and enthusiasms and long views of the 
colonies, he thinks it would put too great a strain on 
their loyalty to ask them to submit a proposal which 
might not be ratified by the electorate. ‘‘If that part 
of the scheme were to be insisted upon, I think the 
colonies would be justified in accusing us ot 
insincerity and in saying ‘No, we will not come 
to a conference. When we shall have disclosed ou» 
hand, when we shall have taken all this trouble, we 
shall have expressed our willingness to make all these 
sacrifices and then find that nothing is to be done 
until after a number of doubtful events have taken 
place, over which we should have no control and 
the performance of which shall take many years.’” 
This is the language of Imperial enthusiasm. It does 
not seem to differ very much from the language of 
ordinary foreign negotiations. 

Mr. Balfour sees the danger of committing com- 
munities to arrangements which must dislocate trade 
under any circumstances without allowing them to ratify 
them. How real that danger may be in the case of Canada 
can be grasped by anyone who reads an excellent little 
book, Canada and the Empire, published by P. S. King, 
with a preface by Lord Rosebery. The preface, which 
is indeed a condemnation of the colonial policy 
of the last few years, is an admirable ac- 
count of the Liberal idea of the relations of the 
colonies and the mother country, ‘‘ co-operative com- 
munities.” The book itself, an inquiry into public 
opinion in Canada, by Mr. Bron Herbert and Mr. E. S. 
Montagu, shows most clearly how various and dis- 
crepant are the meanings different peopie give to 
Imperial Preference. The people in the colonies 
whom Mr. Chamberlain tells his supporters do not 
want what Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters in the mother 
country want. This is proved with chapter and verse. 
Mr. Chamberlain wants to precipitate arrangements 
without allowing the communities to pronounce on 
them. For Liberals their duty is clear, as the Free 
Trader points out in an excellent article they are 
against taxing the supplies of the mother country and 
have no intention of encouraging any false expectations. 
But they will watch the next phase with curiosity to see 
whether Mr. Balfour will remove the blemish and 
accept Mr. Chamberlain’s alternative. If he does it 
will be almost too much even for Mr. Chamberlain’s 


modesty to speak in future of ‘ Mr. Balfour and 
myself.” 


THE UNCOMPROMISING FREE CHURCH. 
HEN the conference between the delegates 
from the Free Church and the United Free 
Church dispersed last week there was one element of 
hopein the situation. The United Free Church delegates 
had submitted a proposal for arbitration with a view to 
a general settlement. The Free Church delegates 
refused to consider it on the ground that they had not 
been authorised to discuss anything but a temporary 
accommodation. But the Commission of the Free 
Church was to meet last Wednesday, and it was 
hoped that at that meeting authority would be 
given to the delegates, when negotiations were 
resumed yesterday, to discuss the larger question. 
This hope has been disappointed. The Free Church 
has refused to give this authority, and in reply to a 
direct invitation from the defeated majority it has 
rejected the proposal for arbitration. 

This decision creates a lamentable situation. It 
shows that the Free Church is determined to stand 
rigidly on the furthest edge of all its rights at law and 
to defy public opinion, which demands peace. The 
Dundee Advertiser published on Monday the opinions 
of various Scotchmen of importance, who all urged the 
imperative necessity of a settlement. That opinion 
prevails throughout Scotland, and even the Scotsman 
exulting as it does in the recent decision and in- 
dulging freely its taste for acid and incisive com- 
ment in order to emphasise the mortifying situation 
in which the United Free Church finds itself, is obliged 
to counsel the victorious few to come to terms. The 
Scotsman, in the unusual position of befriending the 
weak, reviles the spectators of this conflict for largess- 
ing their sympathy among the strong after refusing it 
to the tiny minority in the hour of its overthrow. To 
pass a final and confident judgment on the past would 
imply a knowledge of the details and the temper of 
all the transactions that have occurred to which 
persons outside the Churches concerned cannot pre- 
tend. But a situation has now arisen which 
is of direct public interest, because it is only 
a question of the time, manner, and spirit in which 
Parliament will intervene to put an end to a state of 
things that threatens to become a public nuisance. 
The materials for judging that situation are before 
the public eye. 

There is nothing that is difficult to understand in 
the fierce obstinacy with which the minority clung to 
its. beliefs and its inexorable and implacable atavism. 
If a man thinks that all opinions but his own are not 
only wrong but certain to involve everlasting misery, 
and that his Church was founded and exists in order to 
preach the opinions he holds to be right and to exter- 
minate the opinions he holds to be wrong, it is not 
surprising that he should be fanatical and intolerant. 
If he thinks men are preaching heresy under the egis 
ofthat Church he is naturally angry. The Moderator 
of the Free Church displays a certain ferocious consis- 
tency when he thanks God for the death of Lord 
Shand. He is ready to face the extreme consequences 
of his opinions. Even death isa joyful thing if it turns to 
the glory of God. This is the spirit of persecution, 
not of the political persecution that raged in Ireland in 
the attempt to annihilate a religion in the interests of 
race, but of the frenzy of the old religious warfare, 
when Popes, Fathers, Inquisitors, Protestant rulers 
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or Calvinist prophets thought that the death of a man 
was a mere incident in comparison with the horror of 
spreading or suffering a fatal error, the cause of ever- 
lasting perdition. It was a greater man than any Free 
Church Calvinist who asked which was worse, death 
or liberty to stray from the truth. The picturesque 
patriarchal inflexibility of the Free Church would be 
intelligible to men who share no single opinion 
with that Church. But that inflexibility ceases to be 
impressive when it degenerates into a spirit of retalia- 
tion and a candid determination to wring from an 
advantage not only the means of spreading the truth, 
but the means of avenging your personal grievances. 

The Free Church has established its identity and 
continuity at law. If it now refuses arbitration on 
the ground that it has suffered indignities at the 
hands of the United Free Church, its conduct may 
be explicable and human, but there is no need to 
invest it with any higher attributes or to treat 
the spirit of revenge as a finer thing in religion 
than in politics. From that moment the Free 
Church leaders cease to be the grim and inspired 
prophets of truth and become ordinary men of 
mortal or perhaps immortal passions, and the 
nation is not likely to consider that it is bound to 
submit to inconvenience, disturbance, and the discom- 
forts of active or suspended strife merely to gratify 
those passions. If it was intolerable to the minority 
to see money, churches, institutions, and a history 
which they thought were consecrated to one unalterable 
set of doctrines diverted or expanded for alien teach- 
ing, it was intolerable to the majority that their Church 
should be imprisoned in the doctrines of 1843 and 
that it should be obliged to act as if nothing had 
happened since the Disruption. From this intolerable 
strain both parties are to be relieved. The House of 
Lords has pronounced that the minority is the 
Free Church—a decision that carries with it the 
ownership of most though not all the property 
that has been given to that Church. The United 
Free Church proposes an arbitration on the prin- 
ciple that distribution shall not be made in accord- 
ance with the numerical strength of the two parties, 
but that it shall be governed by a frank recognition of 
the success of the Free Church in its action and of their 
prior claim to such property as they can effectively use 
and administer. If the Free Church persist in replying, 
not by accepting this basis or proposing another, but 
by adhering to an obstinate policy of war to the bitter 
end, they will do nothing to spread their gospel or to 
destroy error. They will merely put to a temporary 
humiliation and inconvenience a set of men on whom no 
loyalty to Dr. Chalmers’s faith, as they read it them- 
selves, requires them to inflict these things, and create 
a confusion which can only be ended by the strong 
hand of Parliament. 





ANALYSIS OF THE WAR.—IV. 
PORT ARTHUR. 

Now that we have arrived at some estimate of the respec 
tive numbers and ultimate artillery power of the two com- 
batants, we must approach the final question, which may 
be put somewhat as follows: 

“Will Russia be able to turn the tide before the first 
year of the war is out?” 

If she cannot do so, a new campaign of very great 
length and of by no means certain issue lies before her. 


If she can do so she is absolutely certain to have crushed 
Japan before the end of 1905, for Japan is using all the 
resources she has; there is no reserve either in money, 
men, or ships. 

In attempting to answer this question there are three 
elements to be determined. Of these one can be esti- 
mated with some care, two must remain indefinite. These 
three elements are the effect of the Baltic fleet, the result 
of the next shock between the two main armies in Man- 
churia, and, thirdly, the resistance of Port Arthur. 

The first two, we repeat, must remain indefinite. The 
Baltic fleet will sail, and that very soon. It will be com- 
pelled to fight an action on arriving in Eastern waters ; 
whether it will be successful in that action or no it will 
be quite impossible for anyone to say. 

The same may be said to be true of the approaching 
shock between the two main armies in Manchuria. We 
have indicated what the conditions of that shock will 
probably be, and we have shown why it could hardly be 
decisive. But which of the two forces will, on the whole, 
have the upper hand is again a matter that only the 
future can decide. 

With the third point, the resistance of Port Arthur, 
we can deal in greater detail 

We have frequently pointed out the capital importance 
of this fortress. It is the best of the two naval bases at 
the disposal of Russia in the Far East; it seriously 
weakens the japanese command, it wears out the 
Japanese spirits, and is costing more by far than the 
Manchurian operations are costing. . 

It is forcing the Japanese to divide their effectives, 
and it is providing for their army a great number of men 
who have suffered reverse. If it falls before the end of 
the year, it is probable that a definite numerical superiority 
on the Japanese side will be established in Manchuria ; 
the Baltic fleet will be like a man that has Jost a limb; 
its departure may even be postponed until the first days 
of 1905; and, more important than all, the Japanese 
opinion of themselves, which is the great political factor 
of the war, will be confirmed, and their prestige in the 
East, which has not hitherto been greatly increased, will 
rise enormously. re 

Now, the problem of Port Arthur can be dealt with in 
a comparatively few words. There is one vulnerable point, 
or rather one point which the Japanese have, after repeated 
failure elsewhere, determined to be the weakest and at the 
same time the most important in the ring of the defences. 
It is the point where the railway comes in from the north 
through a deep valley with precipitous sides. Here is a 
re-entrant angle defended by forts of the first order, and 
those on the eastern side of the V (especially Erlung) are 
the key of the whole fortress. Since the end of August 
the whole energy of the Japanese has been given up to 
forcing these positions. 

This “V” is very like the Dorking gap in the Surrey 
hills, Erlung being Box Hill and High Hill Brackham 
Warren, while the foremost Japanese trenches would be at 
Dorking (Palichwang). But the Port Arthur hills are (1) 
a little higher above the plain, (2) steeper, and (3) made 
of hard rock. 

We have often said in these columns that the current 
telegrams regarding the capture of Erlung were rubbish. 
If Erlung is captured, Port Arthur is taken at the same 
moment. It is indeed dominated by a higher fort to the 
east and slightly to the south, but that fort is isolated and 
forms no part of the self-supporting ring which protects the 
town and the port. 

In their attack upon Erlung the Japanese began by 
establishing themselves in the little Chinese village of Pali- 
chwang, just at the foot of the fortress: a village whose 
position we have compared to that of Dorking—under Box 
Hill. This was on August 29. From that day 
on they have continued to hold the position. It 
has only been done with the greatest difficulty. 
Their troops live under a perpetual bombardment, 
their advanced parallels are certainly abandoned, and the 
little crescent work known as Kuropatkin’s battery, which 
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was placed to cover some dead ground half way up 
the hill, though captured in one of their rushes has cer- 
tainly been abandoned by this time. From Palichwang 
have been directed the two batches of furious assaults by 
which the Japanese hope to capture Erlung. How many 
men they have lost by this method will never be known ; it 
must be many thousands. They have lost something more 
than men, however: they have lost their confidence in an 
exact imitation on the best European models. The whole 
system was German. Select your key fort, throw away 
lives wholesale, but swamp it with your men, and the whole 
ring of forts becomes useless. The first of these great 
assaults was contemporaneous with the battle of Liao-Yang. 


It failed. The second occupied September 19-23. It 
also failed. Erlung is rocky. There is no chance of 
mining it. 


We are confident that one and perhaps many more 
desperate assaults will be made upon this position. The 
whole Japanese plan has concentrated upon that point ; 
they have a good railway and road there to feed them; 
good water; elaborate works; they could not change it 
without an enormous expenditure of energy, nor could they 
attack any other point with a similar chance of success. 

The formula therefore for such of our readers as de- 
sire to follow the fortunes of this siege seems to us simple 
enough. One should keep one’s eye on Erlung and on 
Palichwang. If Erlung falls Port Arthur has fallen. If 
the Japanese positions at Palichwang continue to be held 
it means without question the Japanese are determined to 
continue their repeated assaults in spite of their repeated 
failures. If the difficult and enormously expensive posi- 
tion that Palichwang continues to be is abandoned it 


will mean that the Japanese have given up all hope, have 
abandoned their German theory, and have determined to 
cause the capitulation of the place by famine. Before 
they can do that the fate of the Baltic fleet and of the 
armies in Manchuria will be known, for there is no possi- 
bility of starving Port Arthur out before the end of 
January. 





THE RELATIONS OF WAGNER AND BERLIOZ. 


NGLISH students with a knowledge of French who 
want a really good book on Berlioz the man, could 
not do better than get the Hector Berlioz et la Société de son 
Temps of M. Julien Tiersot, published in the early part of 
the present year. The work is done with German 
thoroughness combined with French ease and grace of 
style, and altogether it is the most complete and reliable 
study of the personal Berlioz that has yet appeared. From 
so sane a study as this, Berlioz comes out a bigger man than 
ever. He has generally served as a mark for the wit or 
the abuse of people who knew next to nothing about him ; 
to see the man as a whole is to realise that the undeniable 
follies of his early years can be made too much. of, and that 
so far from being merely the romantic poseur of the popu- 
lar imagination, he was really a man of culture and intelli- 
gence, quite as well balanced as the average great musician, 
and with a much better all-round brain than the majority 
of them. We have heard a little too much of the mad, 
effusive Berlioz ; it is time that overworked legend was put 
to sleep, and the complete Berlioz allowed to be seen. 
Perhaps the false opinion of him that has so long been 
current, both as man and as musician, has been partly due 
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to the ill-considered zeal of the Wagnerians for their great 
icol. Both Berlioz and Liszt, having had so much of the 
root of Wagnerism in them before Wagner, were a priori 
subjects for Wagnerian dislike; but Liszt, of course, was 
graciously tolerated, not because he was Liszt, but because 
he was an unselfish supporter of Wagner—a distinction to 
which Berlioz could not lay claim. M. Tiersot has done 
us all a service in making a connected story of the rela- 
tions of Wagner and Berlioz from first to last. He pre- 
sents the facts impartially, and sums up upon them judi- 
ciously ; and most people will agree that on the whole Ber- 
lioz comes the better out of the examination. Neither man 
understood the other properly—that goes without saying ; 
each forgot himself at times and behaved foolishly towards 
the other; but on the whole Berlioz’s errors were less 
gross than those of Wagner. He did not make Wagner's 
mistake of impertinently patronising his opponent; nor did 
he, like Wagner—as I shall try to show—condemn some 
of the works of his opponent without knowing anything 
about them. 

Most people, when they think of Wagner and Berlioz, 
have in mind that dramatic episode between them in 1861, 
when Wagner was in Paris. Berlioz declared against him 
—partly out of real dislike and misunderstanding of 
Tristan, partly goaded to a momentary loss of all self- 
restraint by the long neglect of him at the Opera, followed 
by this sudden lavishing of favour upon his foreign rival. 
His article, read calmly, really contains much sound 
zsthetic ; but he made the cardinal mistake of attributing 
to Wagner opinions which the latter never held. Wagner 
had an easy case in replying; and he replied with com- 
mendable dignity and good taste. It was the hour of his 
triumph ; he could afford to be magnanimous to his unsuc- 
cessful rival. 

But Wagner had previously spoken of Berlioz with 
irritating, patronising ignorance. In Opera and Drama 
there is that famous passage of pseudo-criticism, which 
with many good souls no doubt passed for a genuine analy- 
sis of Berlioz. Wagner, with sad lack of humour, speaks 
of Berlioz’s dependence on mechanism, of his being buried 
hopelessly beneath his machines, and so on—Wagner, who 
is dependent as no musician ever has been upon machinery, 
who relies for a thousand effects upon the stage carpenter 
and the limelight man, and who often revolts our dramatic 
sense by being so much beholden to stage trickery! No 
one can take him seriously here; but there is another 
reference of his to Berlioz that is worth looking at for a 
moment, if only to ask the official English Wagnerians if 
they are quite sure they have clean consciences in the 
matter. 

In 1852 Liszt meant to give Lohengrin at Weimar ; 
Wagner thought it all right. Then Liszt took up Ber- 
lioz’s old opera Benvenuto Cellini, and Wagner thought it 
all wrong. He wrote Liszt a letter that apparently throbs 
with love and pity for Berlioz, but in which the parade of 
patronising goodwill cannot hide from us the annoyance 
that underlies it. In his letter to Liszt of September 8, 
1852, he says, “If there is one composer I expect some- 
thing of, it is Berlioz; but not if he follows the path that 
has led him to the platitudes of his Faust Symphony, for 
if he goes any further in this way, he can only become 
quite ridiculous. If any musician needs a poet, it is 
Berlioz. He has need of the poet to penetrate 
him,” and so on, in the well-known Wagnerian esthetic. 
He offers Berlioz his own libretto of Waueland, which 
Berlioz wisely declines. 

Now, two or three points in the letter need elucidating : 

(1) Wagner speaks unsympathetically of Cellini. Did 
he know anything of it? What are the facts? The opera 
was produced in Paris on September 3, 1838, and with- 
drawn after only three performances. Wagner, being at 
this time in Riga, could not have heard the opera. 
Could he have acquired his knowledge of it 
from the score? After the Paris fiasco only the overture 
and eight vocal pieces were published. The opera under- 
went many changes. It was given in Weimar in 1852, 
altered again, and given in 1856, and then published. 


Apparently Wagner, in 1852, could have known absolutely 
nothing of the work. 

_ (2) Every schoolboy knows that Berlioz’s Faust 
is not a symphony, but a dramatic cantata or 
opera. The original Light Scenes from Faust had been 
published in 1829. Wagner seems to have known nothing 
of these. The complete work was produced in 1846, 
failed, and was not published until 1854. Wagner’s use 
of the term “ Faust Symphony ” clearly points to complete 
ignorance of the work which he has the impertinence to 
describe as consisting of platitudes. (About 1830 Berlioz 
really thought of doing a Faust Symphony, and it is quite 
possible he may have mentioned the idea to Wagner at 
some time.) 

(3) It is not surprising to find Wagner thus depreciating 
other men’s works of which he knew nothing or next to 
nothing; there is testimony that he did the same thing 
in the case of Schumann. But why is it that the phrase 
“ Faust Symphony ”—which, in the language of the vulgar, 
at once gives Wagner away—has been carefully withheld 
from the English public? Turn to Hueffer’s translation 
of the Wagner-Liszt letters, revised by Mr. Ashton Ellis, 
and you will find that the word “symphony” has been 
deliberately omitted. The sentence runs, “the absurdities 
of his Faust."* Turn next to the big Glasenapp bio- 
graphy which Mr. Ellis is translating and expanding, and 
on page 337 of Volume ITI. you will find that Mr. Ellis, 
though he is so prodigal of space that 1,300 pages are 
devoted to getting Wagner up to 1853, cannot find space 
to quote the incriminating lines of this letter. He omits 
all reference to Faust. He gives the sentence, “If there 
is one composer I expect something of, it is Berlioz”; 
then he omits the rest of the sentence, making it appear 
that Wagner was simply bursting with generous artistic 
sympathy, and hiding that tell-tale passage from the 
innocent reader. Discreet dots do the work of conceal- 
ment, and the letter is resumed with the sentence, “ But 
he needs a poet who shall fill him through and through.” 
Mr. Finck, again, in his biography, prints the words “ Faust 
Symphony,” but without comment, and without any attempt 
to discover whether Wagner could have known Berlioz’s 
work at all. 

With a knowledge of these facts the English reader has 
a rather better chance of appreciating the letter of Sep- 
tember 8, 1852, at its true value. Berlioz did at least “ read 
and re-read” the prelude to Tristan before he said he 
could make nothing of it; Wagner disparaged Cellini and 
Faust upor the basis of an ignorance about as complete 
as one could imagine. Yet there is talk of the “ ingrati- 
tude” of Berlioz, while Wagner, thanks to the care with 
which his admirers revise his correspondence for the 
English public, is made to appear scarcely one degree 
lower than the angels. Thus—as TI had occasion to remark 
once before—thus does Wagner-worship make for the 
“truly human.” 

Ernest NEWMAN. 





DAFFODILS. 


T is not oertain how many natural species of daffodils 
there are; most botanists say about a dozen. There 
are also several natural hybrids. But far the greater number 
of the daffodils grown in our gardens are artificial im- 
provements upon the wild species, or hybrids between them. 
In the case of many flowers artificial improvements are apt 
not to be improvements at all; but this is not so, luckily, 
with the daffodil. 

Daffodils are divided into three main groups according 
to the size of their tube or crown. The first group, those 
with large tubes or trumpets, are called magni-coronati, and 
the modern habit is to give the name of daffodil only 
to these, and to call all the varieties of the other two 
classes narcissi; though Parkinson called all narcissi daffo 
dils and protested against the use of the word narcissus 








* ** Absurdities,” again, is not a faithful translation of the 
German “ Geschmacklosigkeiten,” 
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at all in English. The type of the magni-coronati group 
is our own wild daffodil. The group is divided into three 
sections: daffodils in which both the trumpet and the 
petals (or perianth) are of the same shade or nearly the 
same shade of yellow; daffodils in which the trumpet is 
yellow and the perianth white or very pale yellow; and 
daffodils in which trumpet and perianth are both white 
or very pale yellow. Daffodils of the last class are usually 
the most difficult to grow; white daffodils of the second 
or bi-colour class are usually quite easy. Of the first 
class some are quite easy. while others, such 
as the splendid natural variety Maximus, are capricious. 


Of late years there has been a_ great improve- 
ment in the third class, and some of the garden 
varieties are almost as easily grown as the most 


vigorous of the other classes. Among these are Albicans, 
William Goldring, W. P. Milner, and the magnificent 
Madame de Graaff, which unfortunately still costs abou 


3s. a bulb. Of the bi-colour varieties among the 
most useful are Horsfeldii, Empress, and Princeps. 
These are all cheap. Of the first alass or yellow 


trumpet daffodils, there are many useful and cheap varie- 
ties, among them Emperor, Henry Irving, Golden Spur, 
and Obvallaris (the Tenby daffodil). In this class is also 
placed a section of natural hybrids between one of the wild 
trumpet daffodils and Narcissus Triandrus. These 
hybrids are known as the Johnstoni section, and the chief 
of them is the Queen of Spain, for purity of form and 
colour perhaps the most beautiful of all yellow narcissi. 

The medio-coronati group includes an infinite num- 
ber of varieties, nearly all of them, except two natural 
species which may be ignored for the present, hybrids 
between some daffodil of the magni-coronati group and 
Narcissus Poeticus, which belongs to the third or parvi- 
ccronati group. There is a _ consilerable_ variety 
in their form and also in their colour. As _ everv- 
one knows, the Poet’s narcissus has a white perianth 
and a narrow red rim to its crown. This white 
perianth is inherited by many of the medio-coronati, while 
the narrow red rim also appears in some of the finest 
varieties, suffusing more or less brightly the whole of the 
crown with red or orange. 

There are three main divisions of the medio-coronati : 
(1) The Incomparabilis class, in which the crewn is from 
a third to three-quarters as long as the petals; (2) the 
Barrii class, in which the crown is from a quarter to a 
third as long as the petals; and () the Leedsii class, which 
contains varieties of the same forms as both the Incom- 
parabilis and Barrii classes, but white, or almost white, in 
colour. There is some confusion and uncertainty in these 
classes, as some of the Leedsii class have fale veilow 
crowns and some of the Barrii amd Incomparabilis classes 
have white perianths, but, as a rule, the crown in the Bartii 
and Incomparabilis classes is orange or yellow and the 
crown in the Leedsii class is white, or almost white. 

Nearly all the varieties of the medio-coronati group 
inherit the vigour of their parent, the Poet’s narcissus, and 
are easily grown. Of the Incomparabilis class the follow- 
ing are five cheap varieties: Frank Miles, Stella, Titan, 
Autocrat, and Sir Watkin, the largest of the class, and a 
little coarse, but very vigorous and effective in masses. 

Of the Barrii class the most useful is Barrii Cospicuus, 
one of the finest and most vigorous of all daffodils. Others 
very beautiful, though a little dearer, are Maurice Vilmorin 
and Flora Wilson. All of these have orange crowns. 

In the Leedsii class are many beautiful varieties, with 
very little difference between them. Amabilis, Duchess of 
Brabant, Minnie Hume, and Mrs. Langtry are all fine and 
cheap sorts, the last being the finest. The best of the 
whole class, at least of those which are not too dear for 
the ordinary gardener, is the Duchess of Westminster, a 
magnificent variety which costs about 30s. a hundred. 
There are several other classes in the medio-coronati 
group; among them the Odorus class, of which the best 
known is the Campernell, a hybrid between the Jonquil 
and one of the magni-coronati. The Campernell is more 
yigorous and hardy than the Jonquil proper. It likes a 


good deal of sun and should be grown in every garden, as 
it is one of the cheapest of daffodils. 

In the parvi-coronati group the crown is less than a 
quarter of the length of the petals. This group contains 
several natural species, the most important being the 
cifferent varieties of Narcissus Poeticus. The most useful 
of these besides the Pheasant Eye proper, which flowers in 
May, are Poeticus Ornatus, a fine, early-flowering form, 
and Poetarum, a delicate and beautiful variety. There is also 
a class of hybrids between Poeticus and Incomparabilis 
called Burbidgei, most of which are very close to Poeticus, 
and which contains some of the most beautiful of all daffo- 
dils. Among the best of them are Falstaff, John Bain, 
Aenes Barr, and Ellen Barr. They are all easily grown. 
The Jonquil also belongs to this group. It is a little tender 
and apt to die in cold winters. It likes a sunny position 
and sharp drainage. There is also a large class of polyan- 
thus-flowered narcissi among the parvi-coronati known as 
the Tazetta class. These also are not very hardy or perma- 
nent in our gardens, and are usually grown in pots and 
forced for winter use. 

Nearly all daffodils live longest in the grass. They 
grow naturally in grassy places, and in a rich border with- 
out any protection of herbage above them the more deli- 
cate varieties are apt to get diseases and die out. They 
certainly look their best in the grass, and should be planted 
freely and naturally in it. To obtain a natural arrange- 
ment, it is a good plan to scatter them on a lawn in hand- 
fuls out of a basket and then to place them exactly where 
they fall. If the soil is poor it is well to take out about 
six inches of soil with a kind of scoop and to fill up the 
hole with good maiden loam. A half-shadv place suits 
most kinds best. Nearly all the more delicate. kinds 
resent manure anywhere near the bulb, and for that reason 
it is dangerous to plant them in a border. Daffodils, in 
fact, if the position suits them, do not need a rich soil; 
but the Poeticus varieties and the hvbrids nearest to 
Poeticus are apt to deteriorate in a soil that is very dry 
and poor. 

There are several small mountain species and varie- 
ties of daffodils of extraordinary beauty which need a 
little special attention and are at their best in a rock 
garden. The easiest grown of these are Minimus. Nanus, 
and Minor. small natural varieties of the Magni Coronati 


group. They do well in a sunny but not too dry 
place. The petticoat-hoop daffodils (Narcissus bulbo- 
codium) are’ more difficult. The easiest of them is N. 


Bulbocodium citrinum, which prefers a cool position, 
where it gets a certain amount of sun and is free from 
stagnant moisture. It does best in a rather heavy but 
gritty soil. N. Cyclamineus is a most beautiful little daf- 
fodil, also of the Magni Coronati group. It likes a rather 
camp but well-drained place. In fact, it likes moisture 
and shade better than any other kind of daffodil. 
The most beautiful of all the small daffodils 
is probably N. Triandrus Albus. It is also capri- 
cicus, but grows and seeds itself like a weed 
in the Wisley garden. It likes a half-shady place and a 
peaty or gritty soil. Other small daffodils suitable for the 
rock garden are N. Yuncifolius and N. Macleaii. All of 
these thrive best among the roots and when protected by 
the leaves of other dwarf-growing plants. But these must 
not be so thick in growth as to prevent the sun’s rays from 
ripening the bulbs in summer. The smaller Campanulas, 
such as Pulla, Pusilla, Muralis, are admirably suited for 
the purpose, and thrive in the same kind of situation as 
the daffodils. It is most important to plant all the more 
delicate kinds of daffodils early—in September, or even 
in August if possible—and all daffodils do best when 
planted early. The larger kinds of daffodils may be 


planted five inches deep from the top of the bulb 
in light soils and three inches in heavy _ soils. 
The soil should always he made firm about the 


bulb, so that it may root easily and be protected against 
moisture. If these directions are followed, and sound 
bulbs obtained, there should be little difficulty in growing 
most varieties of daffodils in most gardens. 
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THE ROAD IN TUSCANY : A COMMENTARY.* 
VI.—PistojA To FLORENCE-—-THE PLAIN. 


Pr scod being one of the gates of Tuscany, 
should be seen at the beginning, never at the 
end of your errantry. I have been lucky 
in this, that not only have I seen it first, 
but that I have always seen it in early 
morning light, saluting the dawn, as I was doing.t 
I saw it from Cireglio, after the long and painful 
traverse of the hills from Modena ; I saw all the Val 
d’Arno lie below me like a carpet, with Pistoja for a 
rose upon the intricate pattern—a blot of pink and 
purple in the vague blue-green field. Little as I knew 
of it then—indeed, I knew nothing more of it than that 
pistols were called by its name—I could not fail to see 
it as the threshold of the enchanted land to which I was 
wandering, a pilgrim to its holy places. Through 
Pistoja, Florence was mine, Pisa, Siena, Volterra, sea- 
washed Orbetello. The Arno, whose every stone Dante 
knew, lay in the midst of that brocaded plain, and into 
the Arno flowed those rivers of lovely names—slow 
Elsa, white-beached Sieve, Era and Ema, Evola and 
Pesa, names of very music.{ I need not say that I was 
very young ; it is necessary to be that if you are to see 
Italy aright. Nor is it possible for me to describe with 
what drum-music of the heart I looked upon the vivid, 
sunlit glory to which I made my descent. Not only did 
it surpass promise, it out-topped the expectation, even 
the suspicion, of its glory. The incomparable freshness 
of every hue, the daring of a race of men who should 
wash their house-fronts orange or rose, who should 
paint them white and keep them at that bridal point ; 
the effrontery and success of their building, whose 
farmhouses were like boxes, and yet picturesque ; 
whose churches like barns, and yet venerable. 
Heavens! if I was ragged, rather hungry, a truant, 
without pence—what did these things weigh? Here 
was I, the bridegroom, before the unveiled bride. 
The nearing prospect of the little old city, 
dippedin greenand gold—adomeof dusky 
red, a grey tower or so, weather-bitten 
walls, something bright and clean, some 
prosperous air, touched and took prisoner my confi- 
dence. I became an ingenuous youth, and rightly so, 
before such engaging manners. Pistoja and I, on that 
mild spring morning, seemed to be singing a duet. As 
I came on I overtook country folk going my way, 
women on donkeys, plaiting straws as they went, 
children running, the men walking together and apart, 
full of the most exuberant talk you ever heard; 
bullock - carts, laden mules, and suchlike. There 
was a steady stream of people setting towards 
Pistoja, some of whom had come far by the looks of 


Auroral 
Thoughts. 


Procession to 
Pistoja. 


* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 

+ From San Marcello to Pontepetri is your way, a broad, flat 
road between parks and orchards of green. It is at Pontepetri 
—where there is a bridge over the Keno—that you turn up to 
the right, and climb to Piastre, where the hills are bald and 
scabby, and more like the downs about Florence. Anon you 
descend and come to Cireglio, and before you, then, see a 
bluff; and beyond that, empty air. That is the magic Land’s 
End—over in that misty space is all that you have journeyed 
out to see. 


¢ Actually, if there is no mist in the valley, from Cireglio you 
can see Pistoja, and the course of the Ombrone, and the road to 
Signa. Monte Morello hides up Florence on your east, Monte 
Albano the Arno and San Miniato de’ Tedeschi on your west. 
The road down from Cireglio winds, but is a good one, and 
Cireglio itself has a fine old church and long, straying street. 
You discover that the Val d’Arno is not so wide as that of 
the Rhone, nor near so fruitful, nor so outlined with sharp 
rocks. Nor are its roads by any means shady as in that pleasant 
valley. You will see a ragged butt of Montemurlo still standing 
on the mountain edge. Castruccio had that built to torment the 
Pistojesi, 


them; mountaineers some, with swathed legs and 
Staves in their hands; priests with vivid green 
umbrellas ; farmers in gigs much too small for their 
persons. I suppose the road is the greatest leveller 
next to death ; the dust and sweat had coloured us all 
alike, and I had no more difficulty at the dasio than the 
natives. Not that I hadless. The customs officers 
opened my bundle and handled one or two of my 
books. I let myself be floated in by the pressure of 
the crowd; together we all swam like a bore-of-the- 

tide up the long street. 
The last ot I found myself jostling with a sharp- 
the Cancel. £2ced,bristle-bearded countryman, carry- 
lieri. ing tools and a wickered flask of wine 
over his shoulder, and fell into some 

talk with him. 

‘Why are weall in such a stew to get to Pistoja ?” 
1 asked him, after passing the time of day. 

He looked at me keenly. I soon found out that 
it took very little to excite a Tuscan’s curiosity. 
‘Where can you be from, who know not that?” he 
returned at once. “It is San Atto we are going to 
visit.” 

‘Ah! San Atto, the Bishop. They expose his 
relics ?” 

‘‘That,” he said, “ is the state of the case. 
year on this day we go to visit San Atto.” 

I admired the devotion, and proposed to share it. 
‘* Gia, gia,” says he. ‘‘ Itis a very good custom.” 

‘*In my country,” I said, “such reverence as 
this is done by stealth, if done at all. We do not even 
know certainly the whereabouts of some of our 
greatest saints.” 

My companion’s eyes twinkled; he pondered the 
remark, then murmured some polite regrets. He 
thought it curious, he said, that so practical a nation 
as the English should neglect any obvious source of 
profit. 

‘It is because my countrymen have become 
absorbed in material profit,” said 1, ‘that they dis- 
trust any inward promptings. They affect to despise 
ceremony ; really, they fear it. They will doff their 
hats to the Queen: ‘ There!’ they say, ‘there’s pro- 
sperity for you!’ But if you were to put up a figure of 
the Queen of Heaven in a blue cloak and crown of stars 
they would show their independence by marching past 
her, chins in the air and hats jammed down to the 
ears. They are congees and deference to a living 
bishop—you should see them at their shop-doors when 
my lord drives up in his carriage ; but a dead bishop, 
be he as holy as Grosteste of Lincoln, as puissant in 
war as Hugh of Durham, they consider to be no more 
than a spadeful of dust.” 

He was greatly interested, he was amazed. 
‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘is the wildest folly. How cana 
Queen upon earth help you so far as our Lady in 
heaven? This is a very shortsighted business. Your 
nation will never prosper on those terms.”’ 

‘Yours is the opinion of a few of us,” I replied. 
“We even go so far as to say that a newspaper that 
supports itself by tickling the baser parts of base 
people had better do it with the end of arope and be 
through with it. But your San Atto, I fear, would 
come into conflict with our police. They would say, 
‘This prelate is dead and has been buried, yet here 
he is again. Into the ground with him, or into the 
British Museum.’ You would call this madness.” 

‘* Why,” says my friend, ‘‘I should. As I under- 
stand it, there is a plain bargain. We run to San 
Atto with our difficulties, who, as having been Bishop 
of Pistoja, knows all the circumstances to a tick. My 
own, now, is ascapegrace son, who has set up for a 
footpad under Vallombrosa, and be hanged to him. 
Very well. Itake my case to San Atto. He says, 


Every 


‘Two candles at my altar before I look into it.’ 
That is fair enough. 
thing.” 


But you see the lie of the 
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I had indeed never seen it more clearly. I asked 
him if he was a Tuscan. He shrugged his shoulder. 
‘* Who knows what I may be, sir?” said he. ‘‘I am 
by birth, like my father before me, a Vajanese. We 
don’t reckon ourselves to be of any nation but that. 
The Marquess* is my master, and he’s no Tuscan, but 
a Pistolese.” 

‘‘He may be a Tuscan for all that,” I said; to 
which he assented readily. 

“ Well,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ he’s a great 
lord, and should have the best of everything while it 
lasts. One is taken and another is left. Nowmy own 
name, let me tell you, was good for something once 
upon a time.” [= 

I begged him to tell it me. ‘‘ My name of origin,” 
he replied, ‘‘is Cancellieri. In fact, Gino Cancellieri is 
the whole of it; but they call me Maso’s Gino in the 
ordinary way, and as often as not Il Bazza, because of 
this great chin of mine.” 

It was now my turn to be interested, not in his 
chin, which was nothing out of the common run, but 
in his name. This unshaven hedger bore the arms 
which Pistoja had assumed in his right—the chequer- 
board arms, the White and the Black. In this man’s 
blood had been brewed that infernal drink which drove 
Florence mad and Corso Donati to a dog’s death. 
All this I told him. ‘‘ Your forefather, my dear sir,” 
I ended, “ was tyrant of Pistoja.” 

The last of the Cancellieri took this at first with 
great phlegm. : 

‘*He may have been, for all I know,” he said; 
‘*but my own father was a road-mender, and broke 
stones betwixt Piastre and Cireglio. He was famous 
for it. You have been walking on his metal this 
morning, I doubt, and permit me to say there is no 
better. Tyrant of Pistoja, was he? Well, there’s a 
trade for a man!” The humour of it now tickling 
him, he laughed gaily. 

I said that I considered it a less reputable trade than 
road-mending ; but Cancellieri would have his laugh 
out now that he had caught it. 

‘* Why, it may be so,” he allowed. ‘I don’t care 
to dispute it. But what gravels me is the justice of it. 
My grandfather, as you may say, walked soft-foot 
upon the sweat of the Pistolesi, and now here are the 
Pistolesi doing the same by my father. Well, well, 
that’s as good as a comedy any day.” 

‘¢ The thought consoles you?” I asked. He raised 
an eyebrow ; it is thus the Tuscans usually shrug. 

‘I say that it tickles me,” he answered. ‘‘ You 

may not relish justice for a full meal, but you may learn 
to be diverted by it asa snack. That is my case, sig- 
norino. To meet again, sir; your servant.” He took 
off his woollen cap as he made this little speech, and I 
saw him engage a friend in lively conversation. 
I was now in the centre of a hive of 
people, the most delightful and interest- 
ing I had ever seen. The background 
was the Cathedral square of Pistoja, 
where all ages of history stand together in a common 
suit of dust. The octagonal baptistery, a fine building 
of Romanesque design, built ia alternate courses of 
green and yellow marble; the colonnaded front of a 
huge church, the massive belfry. Gothic palaces of 
Commune and Podesta—here was evidence enough of 
a great past. Familiarly with all this were modern 
stucco houses, pink and yellow, creamy or green; a 
tavern with its bush of myrtle; barbers’ shops with 
striped poles and dangling basins: in the midst the 
sheds, hovels, and booths of traffickers from outside, 
come to trade in the market. Early as the hour was, 
and it could hardly have gone six o’clock, the square 
was thronged with buyers and sellers ; but through the 
press two steady streams set in and out of the church, 
where, no doubt, San Atto lay in state, open to make 
bargains. 


The market- 
place. 





* Panciatichi. 


I saw him, a wizened, little brown 


San Atto. atomy of a man in cope and mitre, lying 
on his side in a glass-fronted silver 
shrine. The masses were incessant : no sooner was 


one over than the next celebrant and his boy were on 
the steps. Completely indifferent to these, their 
beginnings, climaxes, or accomplishment, regarding 
them apparently as works of nature (like the sequence 
of seasons, processions of equinox, &c.), the wor- 
shippers pursued their private devotion. I saw the last 
of the Cancellieri come in to effect his bargain ; he was 
exceedingly methodical. It was as if he had measured 
off in his mind the due length of service and had begun 
to pay out. His lips were moving as he approached 
with his two tapers alight. As he chose a place for 
them, as he stuck them in among the others which, in 
various stages of decay, were flickering or flaring upon 
the candelabrum, his prayers went on. His eyes 
wandered about and about; he surveyed critically all 
the company, but he never stopped his prayers. They 
ceased not as he pushed and elbowed for a place, but 
the pace quickened perceptibly when his eyes fell upon 
the vested mummy behind the glass. They ranon with 
the regularity of asteam-engine’s throbs; they reached 
their appointed end —his fingers pattered over his brow 
and breast—he stooped his head—lower — lower — 
kissed the pavement. He rose and turned away, his 
lips locked up ; and before he was out of the chapel he 
had met a praying friend. He talked the time of day, 
but I saw that the friend, though he listened, went on 
praying. I hope his son was turned from evil courses 
on the Vallombrosa road, but if I had been San Atto I 
should have hardened my heart. 
Maurice Hew ett. 





TO IDLENESS. 


H, dear Idleness, how shall I bedeck thee? 
Dear tired playmate, dreaming in the shade! 
Soon upon the pool where the water-lily closes 
Spilt will be the moon with the planets in a braid. 


Where the ripple witches her, a wide, white lily, 
Whispering the osier to close his elfin net, 

There, elbow-deep, will I dip and lift and loop her, 
Snaked in thy hair a-drip, jewel upon jet. 

Faithful my comfort! Long, far, I haunted, 
Following my days from a dream into a dream, 

Where aflake with emerald the mazy circle floated, 
Swirled upon the eddy, swept adown the stream. 


Then were it mine, could I grasp it, to crown me— 
Mine alone the guerdon as mine alone the brow! 
If at length it come to a tired hand captive, 
Wear it of right, but ah, contemn not thou! 


Brave men, my comrades, sought with me the jewel, 
Each for his own to bear, bound upon his crest : 

Some of them be dead; a many have wandered ; 
But a few ride forthright, following the quest. 


I alone renounced, and by renouncing won it ; 
I alone handselled it, and in the winning lost. 
If at length it come to a tired hand captive, 
Wear it of right—but mine remains the cost. 
Far adown the valley, riding in manhood, 
Gaunt go the men-at-arms; high upon the coast, 
Shadows of lance, of pennon, wave and flicker, 
Faint, yet the thin points life aloft the Host. 
Ah, longer thou than any shadow faithful ! 
Thou mayst not hear their summons, nor divine! 
Only take back thy little hand—it kills me— 
Thy dreaming hand, that trustful feels for mine! 
Farewell, Idleness! Lo, I deck thee dreaming: 
Diamond and emerald—wear them, and awake 
To the lone stream’s echo, and a far hoof sounding 
Hollow, forlorn, yet fain to overtake. 
A. T. Quitter-Coucn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and the print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions which abridge 
distance, have done most for civilisation.” So wrote 
Macaulay, and at the threshold of the twentieth century we 
realise the truth which such words contain. 

In the competitive world of commerce the burning 
question of the day is—how best and how cheapest 
can goods be conveyed to and from the home or foreign 
market? It cannot be denied that Great Britain is 
handicapped by the expense of her transport, and 
this expense is one of the most serious difficulties with 
which the British manufacturer has to contend, in many 
cases it preventing him from competing successfully with 
the foreigner. 

The only two modes of transit for goods in large bulk 
are (1) by railways ; (2) by waterways. The former possess 
the dominating power in this country, while the latter have 
been allowed to fall into disrepair, and in some cases to 
become absolutely useless, even though goods can be 
conveyed by water at much less cost than by rail. 

Why has our canal system been allowed to lapse 
into such a condition? Because it has never re- 
covered from the blow struck by the introduction of rail- 
ways. Im the year 1830 the first railway was opened 
between Manchester and Liverpool, and from 1840 to 1846 
the people of this country were carried away by the rail- 
way mania. Canal owners (though some of their canals 
were paying as much as 30 per cent. dividend) actually 
pressed the railways to buy up their waterways. 

The railway companies, not slow to take advantage 
of this opportunity to eliminate competition, purchased 
many of the canals, and at the present time no less than 
one-third of the total canal mileage is in their hands. 
But the damage is more serious than is at first apparent, 
for many of the railway-owned waterways form links on 
through-routes. The result is that the railway is in a posi- 
tion to command the entire “ through traffic,” and, by means 
of prohibitive tolls, to turn the whole of the goods on 
to the railway for transport, while the canal may, and 
has, in many instances, become derelict or abandoned. 
Thus competition is eliminated and freights remain high. 

From the effects of railway introduction and pur- 
chase our waterways have never recovered. Improvements 
in locks have been made, new methods of haulage in- 
vented, but as yet very few of our canals have taken ad- 
vantage of such improvements. 

The most pressing needs are: 

(1) The amalgamation of the numerous small com- 
panies on a through-route under one administration. 

(z) The adoption of some definite standard minimum 
dimensions to which all-new and modernised canals should 
conform. 

(3) The adoption of a standard set of freight rates 
and tolls. 

If we turn to the continent or the United States we 
find that the people of these countries have realised the 
immense value of water transport. 

In Germany between 1880 and 1894 over eleven mil- 
lions were voted by the Government for inland improve- 
ment. In France minimum standard dimensions have been 
fixed for canals of the first class, with the result that many 
waterways have been widened and deepened and brought 
up to present requirements. During the last century 
France has spent over fifty millions sterling on her canals. 
The effect upon freights has been most marked and charges 
of as low as .o15 centimes per ton per kilometre are quite 
common. The fact that 41 per cent. of the total tonnage 
of goods entering Paris is carried’ into that’ city by water, 
one million tons: being carried’ from Rouen in direct com- 
petition with a railway, is sufficient evidence of the success 
of French waterways. 

The United States have long since realised the im- 
portance of water as a means of cheap transport, and 


there are at present several projects on foot for canal con- 
struction. Pittsburg is endeavouring to complete its 
canal from the river Alleghany to Lake Erie. Baltimore 
desires a canal 27 ft. deep across the State of Delaware, 
while a project is on foot for a canal of the same depth 
connecting Philadelphia and New York. 

The water-borne traffic of France forms 30 per cent. 
and of Germany 23 per cent. of the total traffic, while in 
the United Kingdom it is less than 11 per cent. In the 
United States over 27 per cent. of the total traffic is 
water-borne, in spite of the cheap railway rates which 
prevail in that country. 

Even Austria has not been negligent of her canals, 
for in 1901 a Waterways Bill was laid before the Lower 
House of the Reichsrath proposing to construct four canals 
in the Danube, Moldau, Elbe, and Vistula districts, the 
work to be commenced in this present year (1904) and 
completed in twenty years. 

But what is the state of transport in this country? 
As we have seen, less than 11 per cent. of the traffic is 
water-borne. At the same time the freight charges on our 
railways average about the highest in the world—viz., over 
1.30d. per ton per mile, the world’s average being 0.97d. 
per ton per mile. 

It has sometimes been contended that the purpose 
of canals in other countries is served in the United King- 
dom by our coasting trade, and that hence there is no 
need for the development of our waterways. Such an 
argument at once fails, whem we are reminded, firstly, that 
our coasting traffic is slowly diminishing while our general 
internal traffic is increasing, and, secondly, that many, if 
not most, of our principal manufacturing towns are many 
miles from the coast. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback of canal transport is 
in the matter of speed. A boat om an average-sized canal 
cannot be navigated at much more than five miles an hour 
without doing damage to the canal banks. At the same 
time, it should not be forgotten that the greater part 
of the traffic of this country is not wanted in immediate 
haste, and frequently orders are placed months before the 
goods are required to be delivered. The canal could 
carry the ordinary trafic—iron, coal, slate, 
salt, cement, &c.—while the railway, charging higher 
rates, could carry the light, perishable, or urgent traffic. 

Many of our largest railway companies are beginning 
to find that the heavy goods traffic, of which they were at 
one time so anxious to get held, is not the source of income 
which they had hoped, for the wear and tear on the 
lines and the immense capital sunk in rolling stock seriously 
hinder such traffic from becoming remunerative. A 
canal has not such disadvantages, for after a certain 
amount of traffic has beem established the cost of main- 
tenance remains about the same, however much the 
tonnage carried may increase; while in the matter of 
plant the cost of a steam barge to take 200 tons is less 
than half that of an ordinary goods train of the same 
carrying capacity. 

In these and many other ways, the carriage of goods 
by waterway is capable of the greatest economy. 

When the people of this country realise that they 
have ready to hand a system of waterways which can carry 
the goods traffic at a rate which defies competition by any 
other method, they will again prove the truth of Cicero's 
words: “ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia,” “Economy is 
a source of great revenue.” 

But before our waterways can be of their greatest 
economic value their defects must be removed and at the 
least the main lines of through-routes modernised and 
brought up to date. How can this be accomplished ? 

The best answer would undoubtedly be “ State control.” 
The placing of our waterways under Government adminis- 
tration would at once unite the management and remove 
the difficulty of the trader, who, under present circum- 
stances, has often to deal with eight or tem companies on 
one through-route. ; 

Further, the most important of the present lines of 
waterway could be marked out and at a comparatively 
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small cost brought up to some definite standard. The 
latest and most economical methods of electric or steam 
haulage could be introduced where, at present, such is 
impossible owing to the state of the banks and general 
condition of the waterway. A clearing-house could be 
established to facilitate the distribution of goods. Thus 
speed by canal could be accelerated and the cost of transit 
further cheapened. 

In conclusion, the following striking example, though 
only one of many which might be given, serves to show 
the way in which, for lack of cheap carriage, our manu- 
facturers are being cut out, not only from foreign, but 
from our own home markets: The carriage of salt from 
the centre of Germany via inland navigation to Hamburg 
and thence by sea to Newcastle-upon-Tyne is actually less 
than from the brine shafts in Cheshire ; and thus, although 
the cost of production at both places is practically the 
same, salt is actually being imported to Newcastle.—Yours, 
etc., H, GorDoN THOMPSON. 

ROMAN ROADS FOR QUICK TRAFFIC. 

Sir,—The opprobrioiis epithet of “ Pro-Motorist ” 
which “ Another Cyclist” attaches to me in his rather 
violent letter is as unmerited as it was unprovoked. I can 
assure “ Another Cyclist” that I neither possess nor expect 
to possess a motor. I dislike motoring heartily, and 
should be glad to see it restricted to wide roads and the 
maximum rate of speed reduced. But I do not see why 
cyclists as well as motorists should not contribute to the 
construction of disused Roman roads for quick traffic. 
This might be done either by way of licence duty or by the 
erection of toll gates every twenty miles. If the former 
method be preferred, a tax on motors averaging £5 per 
year, and varying according to value, weight, or horse- 
power, would produce £300,000 a year for road making, 
if a statement I have lately seen that there are at least 
60,000 motor-cars in Great Britain be correct. I suppose 
a five-shilling tax on bicycles would yield about the same 
aincunt. If “ Another Cyclist ” benefits why should he not 
contribute? Allow me to add that the suggestion about 
Roman roads came originally from a _ cyclist—Captain 
Smyth—and was made in the interests of cyclists as well as 
of motorists. Perhaps you will allow me to give his own 
account of a ride (and walk) which he took recently from 
Lincoln to Bath along the Fosse Way: j 

“ All the way from Lincoln to near Bingham the road 
was very good, but from near Bingham to Sixhills it was 
unrideable, being almost all grass. From Sixhills to 
Leicester and from Leicester to Narborough was fairly 
good road, and then you strike across fields; but there is 
a track all the way (except in one or two places where you 
go through gates) until you get to High Cross, where the 
Watling Street crosses the Fosse Way. After that you get 
a very fair run indeed for a long way till you reach Morton- 
in-the-Marsh. Here and there it is grass, but rideable in 
dry weather. And it seems such a pity to me that this 
road, where there are hedges on both sides, should be 
grass, when at very little expense it could be turned into a 
good road passing through unpopulated country and so 
very useful for motor and other quick traffic.” 

I hope that “Another Cyclist” will permit me to 
express my agreement with Captain Smyth, and that by 
so doing I shall not evoke another outburst of indigna- 
tion.— Yours, etc., CyYcLisT. 





A WISH. 


] WOULD in that sweet bosom be 
Where no rude wind might visit me ; 
(O sweet it is and fair it is!) 
Because of sad austerities 
I would in that sweet bosom be. 
I would be ever in that heart 
(O soft I knock and soft entreat her!) 
Where only peace might be my part; 
Austerities were all the sweeter 


So I were ever in that heart. James A. Joyce. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


AMOR SACRO E PROFANO. 

ITIAN’S early masterpiece in the Borghese 
Gallery takes to itself another new meaning 

after reading Dr. Georg Gronau’s admirable historical 
account of the greatest of the Venetian painters.* The 
picture becomes, as it were, an allegory of the art life 
of the master. We are heartily glad that Dr. Gronau 
has discarded the theory of Herr Franz Wickhoff, which 
made one of the loveliest pictures in all the world, 
into merely an illustration of an incident in the Argo- 
nautica of Valerius Flaccus, ‘‘ Venus persuading Medea 
to yield to her passion for Jason, the enemy of her 


house.” What has the gentle lady seated naked like 
truth on the edge of a _ well, and _ holding 
the smouldering lamp of sacred love high up 
in her left hand, to do with the bold 


pagan goddess? Sacred love gazes reproachfully 
across the waters of a clear fountain, stirred by the 
arm of Cupid, at profane love, a lady the very counter- 
part of herself, and evidently painted from the same 
model, but clothed in rich raiment of silks and satins, 
dove-colour and rose. Behind profane love is a castle, 
and houses, a cavalcade with hawks, in fact a good 
estate, the spoils of profane love. She has none of the 
emblems of Oriental sorcery about her, such as Dosso 
used for his Circe, to make her resemble the witch 
Medea. She turns her head away resignedly from the 
reproaches ot her better self, but her eyes turn 
longingly towards the voice that tells of simple 
life and love, the happy valley, suggested by 
the background behind sacred love, the verdant plain, 
the village church, the shepherd and his flock, and the 
happy lovers. A scholar informs me that all this does 
not agree in any detail with the story of Valerius 
Flaccus ; indeed, the scene should have been an interior. 
Let us, then, leave the subject of the masterpiece still a 
mystery, and interpret it according to our own mood 
and fancy at the moment, and not tie it down to the 
hard-and-fast lines of a dull antiquity. If the nude 
lady and the quiet landscape be taken to represent pure 
beauty and the joy of life, the de//ezsa della vita such 
as Giorgione told us of, and the richly-dressed lady 
with her castle, the worldly rewards of art, as money, 
palaces, and the pride of life, may we not allow the 
picture to interpret the mind of Titian to us at the time 
when he was painting it? From Dr.Gronau’s book we 
learn all too plainly that the master chose the latter lady, 
and strove, with the base aid of Aretino’s unpleasant 
artifices, to make much money and get position in a way 
that can only be described as avaricious and greedy. 
His noble power of painting, however, made all he did 
magnificent ; and we have now, no doubt, many more 
portraits and other pictures by his hand than we should 
have had if he had devoted all his powers to the lyrical 
art he learnt from Giorgione alone. 

Dr. Gronau with alli his learning and patience has 
not yet been able fully to enlighten us as to the early 
works of Titian. Let us hope that his further study of 
the pictures and documents, that still may appear, for 
his promised Corpus Titiant Operum will clear up 
the mystery that still surrounds the mutual relationship 








* Titian. By Georg Gronau. London: Duckworth and Co, 
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of the two greatest names in sixteenth-century Vene- 
tian art. What Titian owes to Giorgione has been the 
theme of many writers, but few or none have told us 
what Giorgione owes to Titian. The study of the 
masterpieces of Giorgione, all too few, lead to such 
very varied results, following the bent and predilection 
of the individual student, that we cannot but think 
there must be some special cause for these differences 
of opinion inherent in the pictures themselves. These 
Giorgiones and early Titians have so much beauty and 
fascination for us that all artists love to surround them- 
selves with reproductions of them and all critics spend 
their wits in trying to differentiate betweenthem. May 
not a simple explanation of our difficulties be suggested 
in the following passages in pages 31 and 219 of Dr, 
Gronau’s book ?—‘‘This new impression mingles 
with the long-felt deep-seated influence of Giorgione, 
which comes out strongly again while Titian was 
finishing some pictures to which his comrade had been 
prevented by death from putting the last touches” ; and : 
‘* After Giorgione’s death he completed many of his 
friends unfinished works, with what success may be 
seen at the present day in the ‘Venus’ picture in 
Dresden.” What were the other pictures ‘‘com- 
pleted” by Titian, and how much of them do we owe 
to him? If we may judge by the types, by the trees, 
by the drawing of details, we should have to give to 
Titian a share of the glory of more than one celebrated 
picture attributed to Giorgione. We even think we 
can see the handiwork of Titian in the famous 
concert pastoral of the Louvre, as well as in the 
ecclesiastical concert of the Pitti, which Dr. Gronau 
gives to Titian. The type and form of the lady 
pouring water—or is it wine ?—into the well 
in the Louvre picture should be compared with 
the lady, also by a well, representing Sacred Love 
in the Borghese picture, especially the ungainly right 
hand and arm in shadow. They are so similar that 
they must have been painted in the same studio and 
designed by the same artist. She should also be com- 
pared with the ladies on the right in the fresco repre- 
senting ‘‘St. Anthony granting speech to an infant 
that it might testify to the innocence of its mother,” in 
the Scuola del Santo, Padua. (If he would grant 
speech to some pictures it might help us.) Again, the 
young man playing the lute, with his ear showing 
through the mass of black hair that has fallen forward 
over his face, in the concert pastoral, is like the man 
stepping forward with a cloak on the left of the same 
fresco. Another fresco in the same scuola, the ‘ St. 
Anthony healing the boy who had cut off his leg because 
he had kicked his mother,” contains a head with tousled 
hair—that of the man nearest the tree—which is the 
counterpart of the other man in the Louvre picture, with 
the dull brown saszera ; he is also like the St. John in 
the great Pieta in the same room, the Salon Carré ; 
the St. John the Baptist in the Capitol, Rome; and 
the youth in that other masterpiece, ‘‘ The Three Ages 
of Man,” at Bridgewater House. This frequently re- 
curring type is like the head given by Vasari as the 
portrait of Giorgione ; if it could be proved to be a real 
likeness it would show how enduring was the homage 
of the master to his friend. 

We wish Dr. Gronau had included illustrations of all 
three frescoes from the Scuola del Santo, Padua, instead 
of only one of them, as they are so important in Titian’s 


art history, and so fine in themselves. But it is un- 
grateful to grumble about the illustrations ; they are 
good in quality and generous in number. Several 
of them are from pictures seldom seen and of which 
it is especially difficult to obtain even a photograph. 
These frescoes are the only works that give us any 
idea of what fine Venetian fresco was like. The 
ladies already mentioned have a wonderful dignity and 
charm, and suggest to a portrait painter a new and 
more perfect manner of painting ladies’ portraits than 
has ever been practised. The fine lines and wide 
treatment of the draperies and the breadth of light 
and shade in the heads may be compared to Andrea 
del Sarto’s ladies paying a visit of congratulation to 
St. Ann, in his fresco in the Court of the Santissima 
Annunziata, Florence. The backgrounds in all of 
them are a revelation of Venetian truth of observation, 
and the drawing of the trees is quite typical. The 
murdered woman in the story of the jealous husband 
is as realistic as a Manet, and the fresco has been 
well likened to a study of murder by an 
Elizabethan dramatist. These frescoes also go to 
prove, what has always been evident to artists, 
that the Venetian painters must have been fine 
draughtsmen, and used the art continually. Critics 
have always repeated the story that the Venetian 
masters painted directly from models without first 
drawing them ; this may have been possible in the case 
of small oil paintings, completed in the studio, but was 
impossible in fresco painting, which often had to be 
done on an awkward scaffolding in the open air, shel- 
tered from the gaze of the curious by a narrow 
screen of canes. The medium also forbids direct 
painting from nature, as all the colours are alike 
dark when put on the wet plaster, and dry out 
to the proper tones only by carefully preparing them 
by receipt beforehand. Titian drew, and well too, 
using the reed pen, as may be seen in the study for 
this very fresco reproduced at page 244. To an 
Aretine, like Vasari, no doubt the Venetians were not 
draughtsmen, as he knew drawing in Florence, little 
more than outline ; but the representation of the form 
by masses is also drawing, and Titian excelled in the 
art, both in black and white and in colour. 

Another story that we hope Dr. Gronau may clear 
up for us in his further study of Titian is the identity 
of the model who served him as the type of all beauty 
during his early years. She is so individual and withal 
so gentle and refined that we are sure she was more 
than an ordinary model, especially to him. We see 
her, in the various works of this period, grow from 
ripe girlhood to a womanly dignity, almost dating the 
pictures, and then she disappears altogether. She is 
the heroine of many masterpieces, beginning with the 
lovely St. Catherine in San Marcuola, Venice. She is 
both the ladies in ‘‘ The Sacred and Profane Love,” 
Salome in ‘‘ The Daughter of Herodias” in the Doria 
Gallery, the lady in the ‘‘Vanitas,” Munich, and in the 
so-called ‘‘Titien et sa Maitresse” of the Louvre, 
the ‘“‘Flora” of the Ufizzi, and many madonnas, 
even of the second period. She disappears only with 
the influence of Giorgione, and we connect her with 
that brightest and happiest phase of Titian’s art. 

Dr. Gronau treats very clearly of the intercourse 
between the master and the State of Venice, the 
passages between him and the Princes of Italy and the 
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Emperors, each set out in a separate episode. These 
histories are not edifying reading by any means, 
although, as they are the histories of the production of 
some of the finest works of art in the world, they have 
a deep interest. We are sorry to say that the high 
personages generally come out of it much better than 
the great master. His letters, Dr. Gronau informs us, 
are ‘‘tiresome reading ” and so uninforming, it appears» 
that he does not even give usone of them. Such stories 
as the intrigue to secure the reversion of Bellini’s pension 
go far to justify Diirer’s condemnation of the Venetian 
painters in his famous letter. Having got what he 
wanted by the promise of expedition, Titian took years 
to finish the work in the Doge’s Palace. No doubt it 
was worth waiting for, but, alas! we cannot know what 
it waslike, for it was destroyed by fire, like so many other 
masterpieces there. How much easier it would have 
been to unravel the story of Venetian art if we could 
only see the paintings of the old Doge’s Palace, and 
the frescoes of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi! Dr. Gronau, 
with his wide knowledge of prints, helps us even here. 
Again we are greedy for more illustrations, at least of 
the rarest of them. 

Dr. Gronau gives us a sympathetic account of the 
work of the master’s later years, of the tendency in his 
palette to a more sombre harmony of colour, and his 
increased power of expressing the grandest life and 
action in his figures. With regard to the first question, 
we are of opinion that the darkness of Titian’s later 
paintings was partly due to a change in his technique 
and to the use of a different ground and under- 
painting ; a similar darkening may be followed in the 
works of other Venetian masters—Paris Bordone and 
Bassano, for instance. With regard to the second 
point, in his middle period Titian bravely attempted to 
imitate the mighty forms of Michael Angelo, but his 
work in this manner is always somewhat ungainly, as 
may be seen in the ‘‘Prometheus,” in the Prada at 
Madrid, rightly attributed to the master’s own hand by 
Dr. Gronau. What arevelation of Titian’s power the 
Spanish Gallery is ! We went there to study Velasquez, 
but remained to worship Titian, the Ferrara pictures 
especially ; their glazes were intact when we saw 
them ; they were a little dark, but they were in glorious 
condition, except that they appeared to have been a 
little cut down, and the frame cut against some of the 
figures in a way that Titian never designed. 

In his latest period Titian left the manieva ‘terribile 
and followed a more suave and even Greek ideal, 
sometimes almost an echo of his early style. We 
would instance the beautiful head of the angel, with 
Tobit, in San Marziale, of his early time, and the per- 
fectly splendid head of the Angel of the Annunciation, 
signed “ Titianus-Fecit-Fecit,” in San Salvatore; it is 
like an Alexander on a Greek coin. This angel is most 
noble and perfect down to the very feet. 

There are one or two slight mistakes in details 
that we have noticed, some of which may be due to the 
translator, whose work as a whole has been well done 
and readsvery naturally. In the account of the picture at 
Antwerp, ‘‘ Jacopo Pesaro doing homage to St. Peter,” 
rightly described as showing very strongly the influence 
of Gentile Bellini, the Venetian galleys in the distance 
are described as ‘‘in full sail” whereas the sails of 
almost all are closely furled, as may be seen even in 
the small illustration, and the crews are busily plying 
their oars. Again, in the description of that lovely 


dream of colour and of form, the ‘‘ Venus with the 
Shell” at Bridgewater House, the shell is called a 
‘* mussel shell.” Whatever bivalve Titian intended to 
represent it was certainly not a mussel, but was more 
nearly related to the scallop. 

One point we think Dr. Gronau does not suffi- 
ciently insist upon in describing the latest works—that 
is, the deep tragic feeling in the sacred pictures. They 
have a passion and devoutness that tell of the fear of 
death, and ‘‘ the dread of something after death,” that 
drove Titian in his despair to the heavenly sacred love 
after a life that may be described as profane. These 
religious pictures served as a monastery for Titian’s 
last years, as Yuste did for his master Charles V. 

CHARLES HOLRoyD. 





BLAKE’S JERUSALEM. 


THE PROPHETIC Works OF WILLIAM BLAKE: JERUSALEM. 
Edited by E. R. D. Maclagan and A. G. B. Russell. 
London: Bullen. 6s. net. 


BLaKE’s Jerusalem, engraved with illustrations, was first 
published in 1804. It has since been twice reproduced in 
facsimile, but never before printed in ordinary type, in 
which form, as Messrs. Maclagan and’ Russell say, it is 
far easier to study. They are to be thanked, therefore, 
for presenting it well printed in a cheap and handsome 
volume, and with an introduction which explains its 
symbolism as clearly probably as it can be explained. 
To a reader ignorant of this symbolism the whole poem 
must be almost meaningless. The first question, there- 
fore, to be decided is whether the poem is good enough to 
make the mastery of the symbolism worth while. The 
admirers of Blake’s prophetic works have a right to de- 
mand that no one shall judge them without mastering their 
symbolism, but they have no right to demand that, when 
that symbolism is mastered, they shall be judged by any 
but the ordinary standards of poetry, or that the peculiar 
faults of the symbolising mind should be exalted into 
virtues. The symbolising mind is always in danger of 
forgetting the idea in the image, and this is one reason 
why symbolist art is distrusted even by tolerant admirers 
of good literature. Indeed, the tendency to symbolise is 
in itself a sign of a mind a little bewildered with the 
vividness of its own fancies and unable to subordinate 
words and images to the process of consecutive thought. 
The greatest poets may have to struggle with the swarm of 
their fancies. You can oftem see Shakespeare’s thought 
fighting its way through a crowd of images like a swimmer 
through a rough sea. But the images are always sug- 
gested by the thought, though they may obstruct its pro- 
cess. They are momentary and appropriate suggestions, 
and, having done their work, are shaken off. Words for 
him have only their ordinary significance, heightened, of 
course, by his management of them; and he knows that 
it is his business as a poet to heighten their significance by 
the arts proper to poetry. But the symbolist gives a fixed 
and esoteric significance to words and images. To his 
fancy their very sound and aspect are invested with a vivid 
and irrational meaning, like words uttered in a dream, 
which seem meaningless to the waking mind; and this 
meaning he expects the reader to take for granted without 
its being enforced by any of the ordinary poetic arts. 
If the symbolist could put the significance his symbols 
convey to him into words he would surely do so. It is 
every writer's business to make his meaning as clear as he 
can, and every kind of obscurity is a confessed failure of 
art. So, if he can only ,express his thoughts in symbols, 
it is to be presumed that they reach no clearer 
form in his; own mind. In the best poetry there 
is a perfect balance between vividness of imagery 
and exactitude of thought. Inferior poets are exact at the 
expense of vividness or vivid at the expense of exactitude. 
In the best of the Poetical Sketches, the Songs of Inno- 
cence, and the Songs of Experience, Blake is both vivid 
and exact. Each poem makes its own significance, and 
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there is no need of a key to unlock it. But /Jerusalem 
was published ten years after the Songs of Experience, and 
in this time Blake’s mind had suffered a change. There 
is no definition of insanity, but it is certain at least that 
he had ceased to think not merely as ordinary men but 
as the greatest poets think. His thought ,had become ab- 
normal not merely in its power but in its process. Partly, 
perhaps, by design, through a wilfulness increased by the 
world’s neglect and an impatience of the unrecompensed 
labour of expressing deep ideas and strong emotions 
clearly, but partly, no doubt, through a degeneration of 
the machinery of the brain, he came more and more to 
rely upon specially chosen words and phrases as ciphers 
to express thoughts not clearly worked out in his own mind. 
All the processes of his mind had an immense importance 
for him. His consciousness of his genius, his know- 
ledge that he could write and draw like no other man 
living, lured him into the belief that the mere fermenta 
tion and blind activity of his brain deserved to be recorded 
in a form usually given by poets only to the results of the 
most conscious and exact thought. By yielding to the 
impulse of expression, unchecked by any exercise of the 
critical faculty, he came to write with the profuse facility 
of the mind as it works between waking and sleeping, and 
persuaded himself that this facility was a proof that what 
he wrote was dictated to him by supernatural powers. 
In his address to the public he states that Jerusalem was 
so dictated ; and then somewhat inconsistently proceeds to 
give the reasons for his choice of a metre. “I consider,” 
he says, “ a monotonous cadence, like that used by Shake- 
speare and Milton and all writers of English blank verse, 
to be a necessary and indispensable part of verse, but I 
soon found that in the mouth of a true orator such mono- 
tony was not only awkward, but as much a bondage as 
rhyme itself. I therefore have introduced a variety in 
every line both of cadences and number of syllables.” 
There is a good deal of skill im his variety, but it is 
significant that he should find the loosest form of verse 
too strict a bondage. His own is so loose that it ceases 
to be verse at all; and in the same way his thought is so 
loose that it often ceases to be thought at all. There is a 
kind of narrative that can scarcely be followed, even when 
its symbolism is understood and painfully borne in mind. 
There is an abundance of strange names of his own in- 
vention that represent all kinds of abstractions to do with 
the nature of man. But again and again Blake seems to 
forget the symbolism and to satisfy himself with the mere 
sound of the words. The persons who represent different 
emotions, or ideas, themselves feel those or other emo- 
tions and ideas. The symbol, in fact, gets an independent 
existence and leads an irrational life of its own, returning 
suddenly to its symbolic dependence at a point which it 
is difficult for the reader to ascertain, until he may be 
tempted by impatience into the profanity of taking the 
old lady's delight in that blessed word Mesopotamia for 
the type of all symbolism. Yet, for those who have a 
taste for the more arduous delights of literature there are 
many sudden beauties, like bright mountain flowers, to be 
found onjthe steep wastes of Jerusalem. Vague thoughts, 
of a kind that pass through all men’s minds 
and tease and haunt them by |their very vagueness, 
sometimes seem to take a strange clearness in Blake’s 
definite imagery; for, like all mystics, he abounds in 
imagery so definite that sometimes it clogs his thought, 
sometimes it seems to give order and solidity to the con- 
fused welter of the subconsciousness. Blake differed from 
most men in the fact that he took all the movements of 
his subconsciousness seriously, dared to surrender himself to 
them utterly, and invented a process by which they could 
be more or less expressed in words. All kinds of fears and 
habits and preoccupations prevent most artists from doing 
this, and it is well that they should. Man is a reasoning 
animal, and has made himself one by the painful labour 
of ages. His reason even now is only a narrow fortress 
in the midst of the blind war of interests and passions. 
It may be an imperfect protection against Anarchy, but it 
is all that he has, and it is dangerous for him to abandon 
it in art as well as in action. The mind which could find 


a perfect satisfaction im these visions of Blake’s would be 
near to preferring the existence of dreams to the existence 
of reality; and to do that would be to confess the failure 
of rational effort. Reason has a stronger hold over the 
gieatest literature than over life itself. Such literature is 
live selected and ordered by the critical spirit of the artist. 
The very process of making a plot implies the exercise of 
a detached judgment upon life and the choice of inci- 
dents to illustrate that judgment. Order and criticism 
applied to all the richness and mystery of life is the highest 
delight of literature, and it is a delight that appeals to all 
kinds of minds capable of understanding it. but to care 
fui Blake’s vision at all you must take pains to throw 
yourself into something like the state of mind of the 
writer. You must yield yourself to the spell, as the 
patient yields himself to the hypnotist. Whatever the 
result may be, it is not likely to increase your enjoyment of 
more national beauties. We are too ready now to de- 
cline the difficult task of making, and even admiring, works 
of art that are designed by the fullest consciousness and 
with the largest intentions. We have a growing belieZ in 
short cuts to excellence, in mystical inspirations, passive 
obedience to temperament, and other faith cures and 
quackeries puffed as remedies \for our present artistic de- 
bility. Great art is not produced in trances or by means of 
over-stimulated nerves, and the art even of such a poet 
as Blake when so produced is not great. The prophetic 
book of Milton contains.one magnificent lyric that has the 
excellences common to all great poets. It could not have 
been written in a trance and is quite free from symbolism. 
In the Jerusalem there are lyrics of the same kind, but 
none so good, and some of them obscure and almost 
doggerel. In fact, Blake himself out of his own writings 
proves, not the excellence of symbolic or “ tranced sense- 
less” art, but the difference between such art and the 
art which is ;produced by a complete consciousness and 
an exercise of all the faculties. 
A. CLuTTon Brock. 





AMONG THE ICE. 


New Lanp. By Otto Sverdrup. Translated by E. F. Hearn, 
2 vols. Illustrated. With Maps. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 36s. 

THose who have read Nansen’s narrative of the voyage 

of the Fram in search of the North Pole, will remember 

the name of Otto Sverdrup, his chief officer in that expedi- 
tion. Captain Sverdrup, they will recollect, had the honour 
of bringing home the Fram after her long sojourn in the ice, 
when Nansen had made his gallant sledge drive and re- 
turned to Norway with Mr. Jackson. The present narra- 
tive, a handsome book in two volumes, both profusely 
illustrated, is the record of a second voyage of the Fram, 
under the captaincy of Otto Sverdrup, to whose journal the 
book is due. The book is translated from the Norwegian 
by Miss E. F. Hearn, and illustrated by photographs taken 
by members of the expedition, though we are informed 
in the text that many of the most interesting photographs 
were unluckily ruined before the Fram left the North for 

Norway. 

The preparation for this expedition began a few days 
after the Fram had arrived at Lysaker Bay, in September, 
1896, at the end of her first voyage to the North. She 
was lying out in the bay discharging her Arctic stores when 
Nansen came on board of her to tell Captain Sverdrup 
that if he wished he might command her in a new 
scientific expedition, to be equipped by a firm of Nor- 
wegian brewers and by Consul Axel Heiberg. He gladly 
accepted the offer, for he was anxious for another voyage 
among the ice, though there was no question, in this 
case, of trying to reach the Pole. The scheme was to 
explore the coasts of Greenland, by pushing up Smith 
Sound into Robeson Channel, along the northern coast 
to the most northern point, and then skirting the shore 
as far as possible along the east coast, in the dog-sleds 
such as Nansen used. ‘This scheme was to be followed 
or abandoned at the captain’s absolute discretion. Before 
the expedition sailed the Fram was carefully overhauled 
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by her original builder, Colin Archer, who made such 
alterations in her timbers as were suggested by her 
behaviour in the former cruise. But being built specially 
to withstand the pressure of drift-ice, she was without 
keel or bilge keels, and when she got to sea it was found 
that she was still the lively sea-boat that she had been in 
Nansen’s time. These building alterations. and the fitting 
of the Fram with sea store, occupied nearly two years, so 
that it was not until St. Hans’ Day (June 24), 1898, the 
anniversary of Nansen’s sailing, that her winch was set 
clanking and the anchor brought home to the bows. On 
Monday, June 26, after a brief stay in Christiansand for 
the shipping of a few costly instruments, the anchor was 
got on board for the last time, and the little Fram stood 
out to sea, rolling desperately, on her long cruise to the 
northward. 

She had bad weather from the first, a fact which 
made life on board her most uncomfortable; but the 
green hands soon recovered from their sea-sickness, while 
the dogs, after a few days of melancholy, were well enough 
to fight “so energetically that we had to separate them 
with the hose.” On July 17, after a rare tumbling in the 
sea, they made “a light shining in the sky, sulphur-yellow 
in colour,” which they knew to be the “ ice-blink,” the 
reflection of the ice far away inshore, in the grim deserts 
of Greenland. Next morning they made the land and 
“picked up the drift,” steaming past innumerable blocks 
of ice of all sizes and nearly all colours, which went 
floating past in the sun, glittering green and snowy. Here 
they shot their first seals, for meat for the sledge-dogs, 
and secured a supply of fresh water from a deep pool on 
the top of a floe. Ten days later they arrived at Egede- 
minde, a Danish settlement on the Western Greenland 
coast, where the expedition was to receive some thirty 
Arctic dogs. While they stopped to get these on jboard 
Captain Sverdrup Jearned a few most interesting facts 
about the inhabitants, who are mainly of mixed blood, and 
their curious, semi-heathen beliefs and customs. When 
the dogs were shipped, the Fram: pushed on, through 
seas not very clear of ice, until the growing cold, and a 
prevalent head wind, ;made it impossible to sail further 
till the spring. The wanderers found a little sheltered 
bay in Rice Strait, where they moored the Fram for the 
winter. It was late in August, and they had therefore 
several weeks of daylight before them, which gave them 
_an opportunity to get together a meat-pile for the winter- 
keep of the kennel. Boats were sent out, “ whited 
sepulchres,” painted so as to resemble ice, and the crew 
passed many exciting days shooting seals and harpooning 
walruses. The chapter describing the sport of walrus 
hunting is one of the best in the book. While some of 
the company were ashore, hunting for what they could 
find, as they explored the coasts of Hayes Sound, they 
came across a herd of musk or polar oxen, of which 
beasts they made a great'slaughter. Their shore life was 
monotonous, for the brief time of daylight was spent in 
the killing of beasts either for the pot or for the meat- 
heap, and when the kill had been flayed, cooked, and 
eaten, the voyages were too tired to do more than smoke 
and sleep. When the Arctic night began, they returned 
on board to build kennels for the dogs and to fashion 
sledges for the coming journey along the coasts of 
Northern Greenland. Christmas was kept on board in 
merry fashion, and in the spring, when the ice broke up, 
they explored and charted the adjacent coasts. The ice 
in Smith Sound was so heavy that the expedition could 
not win through to Kennedy Channel, as had been planned 
at the outset, so Captain Sverdrup, steamed south into 
Jones Sound, to the south of King Oscar’s Land, where 
they discovered good winter quarters and did much valu- 
able work in the charting of the coasts. The life of those 
who did the charting was rather lacking in variety, for the 
landscape presented few alternatives to grim rocks, white 
snow, and green ice, while the incident, which gave colour 
to the land’s monotony, was purely fleshly, being seldom 
more thrilling than the change from bear to hare for 
supper. Sometimes they were disturbed by bears during 
the night; sometimes they ,were touched with frost-bite. 


Once one of their number had a really terrible adventure 
with a herd of angry polar oxen. Oncejone of them dis- 
located an arm and was made drunk by his companions 
before the necessary operation, none of them caring t» 
run the risk of administering an anesthetic. such as 
chloroform. These were the few breaks which gave 
colour to the life of four years, before the Fram could 
swing away from her last moorings. and stand south and 
east for Christiansand. She arrived in Norwegian waters 
in September, 1902, having lost two of her company 
among the snows during the long years of absence. Her 
crew had explored, mapped, and taken possession of an 
area of more than one hundred thousand square miles, 
a record of which Captain Sverdrup may well be proud. 
Much of his history of the voyage is delightful, but we 
feel that he lays undue importance upon the chronicling 
of small beer and small deer. One gets very weary of the 
account of beasts shot, for a third of the book (at least) 
is occupied with the tale of creatures killed and eaten. 
The illustrations are all good, and the account of the 
actual life on board the Fram is simple, clear, and vivid. 
At the end of the second volume is a pocket containing 
several excellent maps to aid the reader in tracing the 


progress of the expedition. J. Maserrezp. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
1903. 7S. 6d. net. 

FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. 
Co. 1904. 55. 

PROTECTION IN VaRIous CounTRIES. Edited by William Har- 
butt Dawson. ‘“ The United States,” by A. Maurice Low; 
“Germany,” by William Harbutt Dawson; ‘‘Canada and 
Australasia,” by C. H. Chomley, B.A., LL.B. London: 
P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, Westminster. 1904. 
3s. 6d. net each, 

Tue Society or To-Morrow: A Forecast of its Political and 
Economic Organisation. By G. de Molinari. Translated 
by P. H. Lee Warner, with an introduction by Hodgson 
Pratt and an Appendix by Edward Atkinson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904. 

PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’s Elements of Political Economy is 
an exceedingly serviceable book. In a single volume of 
five hundred pages he gives us a very readable abbrevia- 
tion of his Principles of Political Economy, a huge work 
which extends to three volumes, and seems to accuse the 
shortness of human life. The advantage to a student 
of this book over others of the same class is that it 
deals with the whole subject in a lucid and classified order. 
Every chapter has its separate topic, and is completed by a 
number of useful references to the standard authorities. 
Other professors are too fond of referring the reader to 
their own productions, which is just what he does not want. 
Professor Nicholson generously refers us to the principal 
authorities. If Professor Marshall is a Ricardian, Pro- 
fessor Nicholson is a disciple of Adam Smith; and his 
Fifth Book, on the Economic Functions of Government, 
closely resembles in its subject-matter the last book of the 
Wealth of Nations. It is to be regretted that the thre 
sensible chapters on Free Trade, Public Expenditure, and 
Colonies, with which this book ends, are so very short. 
With a little economy in some earlier chapter, more space 
could easily have been found for subjects of such practical 
importance. In the same book, Chapter V., “Taxes on 
Rent and Land,” is altogether inadequate. When con- 
fronted with a problem like the taxation of land values, the 
Edinburgh Professor seems to be unduly frightened by the 
bogey of Socialism—a vague phrase that often prevents 
academic minds from getting to close quarters with prac- 
tical proposals and discussing them upon their merits. 
Special praise is due to the admirable chapters on Money 
and Banking. The discussion on Monopoly would have 
been improved by the addition of some ascertained facts 
about Trusts and Kartells. Of the many small criticisms 
that might be made we shall be content with two. — 
fessor Nicholson says (pp. 316-7) “ the credit of the Britis 

Government is not indicated by fluctuations in the price 
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of Consols.” Surely if the “not” had been omitted the 
statement would have been correct. But the negative is 
evidently intentional. Returning to the subject a page or 
two later, he tells us that the recent fall in the price of 
Consols (from 113, in 1898, to 88) is not due to the enor- 
mous increase that has been made in the funded and un- 
funded debt to meet the expenses of the recent war. Here 
again Professor Nicholson seems to be darkening counsel. 
He is simply denying the relation between cause and effect. 
Of course, the credit of a Government suffers when it 
begins to spend more than it receives, and when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has to sell Consols, instead of 
buying them, the price of Consols, which are the barometer 
of national credit, necessarily falls. Yet we are asked to 
believe that Consols have lost some of their exceptional 
value not for these reasons, but “ simply because investors 
as a class have come to give a wider meaning to the expres- 
sion ‘ first-class security.’” If that explanation were the 
true one, Colonial stocks and Home Railways would have 
risen owing to the increased demand for them as trustee 
securities ; but they have fallen in sympathy with Consols. 
Our second criticism is that the references to Friedrich List, 
the distinguished critic of Adam Smith and the “ father” 
of the German Zollverein, are so slight as to be worthless 
and even misleading. “The great argument of Frederick 
List is that Protection is necessary for social development,” 
and, again, in another place, List’s national system “ may be 
taken as a corrective to the popular system derived from 
Adam Smith.” Why should List’s economic fallacies be 
taken as a corrective, and why should his economic theories 
be summed up as social arguments for Protection ? List, 
if we remember rightly, divided nations into three classes 
--agricultural, half-manufacturing, and full-grown manu- 
facturing countries. For the first and the third, say for 
Argentina and England, Free Trade was the proper 
policy ; but for a country like Germany in List’s time, whose 
manufactures were only half developed, and could not 
ccmpete successfully in neutral markets, Protection was the 
proper policy. We only mention this in order to illustrate 
the danger of trusting to even the most substantial and 
satisfactory text-book for verdicts upon important writers. 

Lord Avebury’s long pamphlet on Free Trade may be 
described as a five-shilling edition of the Cobden Club’s 
penny “Reply to Mr. Chamberlain.” We sincerely hope 
that it will be read by manv respectable City gentlemen 
into whose hands this wholly beneficent work may fall. 
There is nothing original about it; but all the well-known 
aiguments, quotations, and figures are fa‘thfully rehearsed. 

The three volumes on Protection in Germany, the 
United States, and Canada and Australasia are useful sum- 
maries of the facts and arguments by which the Protec- 
tionist policy of these countries has been supported or 
assailed. Mr. Harbutt Dawson is always at home in Ger- 
many ; and in this little volume he has added much to what 
he has already told us in other publications about the 
policy of the Fatherland. It is to be 1eeretted that he has 
not given a satisfactory account of the Zollverein. In the 
single paragraph (p. 15) which he devotes to List he gives 
us little more insight into List’s svstem than does Professor 
Nicholson in the passages complained of above. The in- 
teresting quotations from Bismarck in Chapter TV. remind 
u3 of an interview which Bismarck gave not long before 
his death to a French economist. Asked whether he was 
1 Protectionist, Prince Bismarck replied, “I never had 
time to study economics, and I never understood the sub- 
ject. I was an Empiricist.” Under such auspices was a 
“ scientific” system of taxation built up in the German Em- 
pire! The great merit of this book lies im Mr. Dawson’s 
account of the fiscal policy and economic conditions of Ger- 
man industry and commerce since 1879, when Protection 
was revived. It is the best consecutive account of the sub- 
ject we have read. Similar praise is due to Mr. Chomley for 
his history of Protectionism in Australia, where, indeed, a 
comparison of the progress of New South Wales (under 
Free Trade) and Viotoria (under Protection) provides one 
of the best object-lessons in all modern experience. Mr. 
Chomley’s treatment of Canada is shorter, and we miss the 


element of personal knowledge. Mr. Maurice Low’s Pro- 
tection in the United States is pleasantly written, and con- 
tains a résumé of the defences that American statesmen 
have at various times drawn up on behalf of Protectionist 
tariffs. The favourite proposition appears to be that Pro- 
tection diversifies employments, or that it increases em- 
ployment ; but no argument, much less any proof, has been 
advanced in its support. Indeed, it runs counter to Adam 
Smith’s universally accepted reasoning from the division of 
labour. The diversity of nature is far greater than the 
diversity of the tariff-monger, though the tariff-monger can 
do what nature refuses—make oranges grow in Vermont 
and Polar bears in Florida. 

We have left to the last what is certainly to a general 
reader the most interesting of the books in this collection. 
M. de Molinari, the veteran editor of Ze Journal des 
Economistes, has written many remarkable books ; but this 
retrospect and forecast of political and eccnomic organisa- 
tions is not only his latest work, it is also perhaps the best 
acapted for introducing M. de Molinari to English readers. 
We should strongly advise the reader to skip Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt’s introduction, which is quite irrelevant and rather 
irritating, as Mr. Pratt’s economic doctrines have no 
relation to the authors and are quite unnecessarily ob- 
truded. Put very briefly, M. de Molinari’s idea is that the 
time is at hand when civilised States overburdened by 
armaments will recognise the barbaritv, inconvenience, and 
injustice of the arbitrament of war. Already, he points out, 
the Great Powers have combined in a Concert of Europe to 
impose their will on the weaker States and to prevent their 
bickerings from disturbing the general peace. In a con- 
federacy of all civilised States the small nations, as well 
as the large, would be represented. “Such a confederacy 
could compel any member to submit all quarrels to some 
form of systematic arbitration, and the verdicts of such a 
tribunal would be sanctioned by irresistible force.” Every 
member of the confederacy would then reduce its arma- 
ments to the point required for guaranteeing the whole 
against possible attack by peoples still outside civilisation. 
M. de Molinari holds that “ the first and by no means the 
least advance” to follow the establishment of such a con- 
federacy is a “free constitution of nationality.” After the 
first 57 pages, in which M. de Molinari is strong, clear, 
and practical, our interest sensibly declines; for we are 
invited to follow out into its logical consequences a system 
of individualism which really denies the old postulate that 
man is a social animal. It may be our want of imagination, 
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but we cannot either expect or desire a To-morrow in which 
nations will let out the administration of justice and police 
to private companies formed for that purpose (p. 73)! Nor 
can we accede to the view expressed in Chapter XIV., that 
civilisation should be extended (if it is to be extended at 
all) by private companies rather than by the action of 
Governments. On the other hand, the Appendices on the 
cost of modern wars and armaments form a very valuable 
because very concise and handy introduction to the study 
of this subject. 





LOCAL HISTORIES. 


A History OF THE BOROUGH AND Town OF CALNE. By A. E. W. 
Marsh. Calne: R. S. Heath. 


A WESTMORLAND VILLAGE. By S. H. Scott. 
stable. 


BLUNDELL’s WORTHIES. 


London: Con- 


By M. L. Banks. London: Chatto. 


CALNE, in Wiltshire, is dusty and apparently uninteresting. 
The faithful Murray contrives to fill no more than a 
meagre page about a town whose chief “feature” is the 
annual slaughter by Messrs. Harris and Co. of 100,000 
pigs. Hartley Coleridge said of it: 

“Calne is not a very pretty place. The soil is clayey and 
chalky; the streams far from crystal; the hills bare and 
shapeless; the trees not venerable; the town itself irre. 
gular, which is its only beauty. But there were good, un- 
intellectual people in whose company I always thought 
S. T. Coleridge more than usually pleasant. 


Coleridge spent parts of a couple of years there as the 
guest of Morgan. Except that in the tenth century the 
town was the scene of one of St. Dumstan’s exploits (he 
escaped, much as, later, Wesley did, when the floor of an 
upper room fell in and overwhelmed a number of blas- 
phemers)—except in that remote century, Calne saw no 
particular “history.” It suffered, naturally. But there is 
no hamlet at all near the roads between London and Bath 
that did not suffer during one or other of our numerous 
civil wars. Calne has no great men; it never did any- 
thing; it has no fine buildings; it is just Calne. Yet it 
finds a careful historian to record its ama in a massive, 
large octavo of nearly 400 pages. The work is very well 
done. Mr. Marsh is a sound archeologist; and, if one 
find one’s beloved Lambard the Perambulator of ‘Kent 
called “ Lambert,” or if one is inclined to question defini- 
tions of Domesday tenures, one has to remember that 
people must be allowed to spell as they like, and that to 
define a “ villan” so that he may be popularly intelligible 
is a task that no one has yet succeeded in. 

Mr. Scott in his book on Troutbeck in Westmorland 
boldly commits himself to the opinion that “ villeins 

held their land by base, onerous and uncertain 
services "—a statement that may be “popular,” but one 
which is rather sweeping in a book issued by the house 
of Constable. Nevertheless, Mr. Scott writes really well. 
His cadences lull one; one reads on; and he finishes by 
presenting a really pleasant “atmosphere” of a remote 
ncok of the earth’s surface. 

Blundell’s Worthies, on the other hand, is a typical 
piece of festival bookmaking by various hands, all pain- 
fully amateurish. It celebrates a tercentenary. 
“Blundell’s” is a famous school. Its worthies range from 
Ch. J. Popham, of James I., to the late R. D. Blackmore 
and the late Archbishop Temple. The editor of the book, 
a former assistant master, has written simply and unas- 
sumingly about the jesser lights of the school. But his 
collaborators indulge in all the possible styles of florid 
amateur writing, and it is difficult to say whether the 
record of Blackmore be more odious on account of its 
flippant patronage or that of Temple the more trying for its 
“gush.” But the main point is that this book, too, is a 
labour of love—of a love very local, provincial, and 
amiable. 

They do not, any of these books, appeal to the great 
public. They are like family letters, they glorify one in 
dividual, one type, one place. But certainly they go to 
show, if only one will read them, that humanity in all the 


ages and in all the counties was always very much the 
same. 

Thus Troutbeck is a valley village, of stone houses, 
scattered along trout streams. It subsisted always by 
means of sheep which fed upon bleak uplands. 
Each of these words might be repeated of the villages 
around Calne. It was one of the “ great events” in the 
history of Troutbeck whe a courtier ordered a suit of 
the local cloth; it was a , reat event for Salisbury when 
George III. noticed on the back of a courtier a coat made 
of Wiltshire cloth. The notorious parsons of Troutbeck 
were foxhunters and wrestlers of a jovial type; so were 
half the notorious parsons brought up at Blundell’s School. 
Mr. Scott talks of doors with wooden latches and “ pulls ” 
as “unique” and peculiar to Troutbeck. But we could 
show him a hundred in poor old Kent. His quarrels, 
lawsuits, and local poets could be exactly paralleled, word 
for word, in any village in Sussex. We are assured by 
Mr. Scott himself that the world and the words of Trout- 
beck of old were much the same as those of true Norway 
sheepshearers, from which they are said to derive. And, 
alas! barbed wire is a remarkable feature of the neighbour- 
hood of Kendal. It is the chief feature of Wiltshire. 
Wiltshire is also noted for having the highest lunacy statis- 
tics in England. Which “feature” is responsible for the 
other one cannot tell. But certainly when one stands 
before the hideous barricade round Stonehenge one grows 
mad enough to wish that the clock of ares could be put 
back for five minutes, for just long enough to permit a 
healthy-minded medieval autocrat to interview the 
owner. One, in one’s madness, imagines that one of the 
trilithons—which are astonishingly like gallows—would 
bear an appropriately inscribed fruit. Similarly there are 
owners that one would like to see hanged—in Westmor- 
land and all the Lake districts. These parallels are, of 
course, all trivial. But they might be pursued through 
an infinity of trivialities; and if one considers life either 
as an archeologist or psychologically, one discovers that it 
is only trivial things that “count.” Calne in the scale of 
cities is, to Paris, say, much what an old village grand- 
mother is to Margaret of Navarre. She never did any- 
thing much, Grandmamma Calne. But to her children 
she is, in some mysterious way, wonderful and attractive. 
They feel that “if she had her dues” her fame would 
be trumpeted abroad through all the earth. That is 
why, occasionally, we come across excellent and sane per- 
sons who will talk for whole nights about their grand- 
parents or uncles; and that is why we have such books 
as these. 

This is no condemnation. Properly told, anecdotes 
of one’s friend’s Grandmamma Biggs of Cheltenham may 
illuminate for one in a flash a whole phase of a vanished 
social life. Decently told, they will at least interest one. 
Thus, the lower type of local history may be a collection 
of tit-bits. It will appeal to much the same department 
of our brains as the essays of, say, Montaigne, which are 
most delightful where they are most packed with classical 
anecdotes and quotations. If we read for “ entertain- 
ment” it will hypnotise us by its constant change of in- 
cident. It will make us forget ourselves—which is, after 
all, one of the provinces of art. 

Done better, by a man whose knowledge is not 
merely local, it may cast a light upon the whole domain 
of history, upon the whole of human life. It will at least 
“bring out” the immense influence of environment and 
of circumstance, the great modifications that these work 
upon the races. It will help forward that baby of all 
the sciences—sociology. It will give hard facts in lieu 
of sentimental race theories; and the more hard facts 
humanity can get hold of the more it understands itself. 
The more it understands itself the more each separate 
unit will tolerate its neighbour. That, at least, is much 
gained. 

The study of history in the large is apt to inflame 
the so-called race hatreds and the undoubted religious 
and political passions. Laws, actions, faiths are con- 
demned or extolled from the outside and for all sorts 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S 
NEW BOOK. 
TRAFFICS & DISCOVERIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS 


AND HOW IT CAME TO EARTH. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 





THE BAB BALLADS. = With whic 


are included 
SONGS OF A SAVOYARD. By W.S. GILBERT. With 
350 Illustrations by the Author. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
qs. 6d. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


THE RU BY RING. By Mrs. MOLES- 


WORTH, Author of 
‘‘ Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Rosiz M. M. PiTMaAN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 


IN SOUTHERN ITALY AND THE RISE OF THE 
SECRET SOCIETIES. By R. M. JOHNSTON, Author 
of ‘* Napoleon: a Short Biography.” With Maps. In 2 vols., 
8vo, 20s. net. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY, Pres. Soc. Ant., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL RE- 


FORM, AND OTHER PAPERS. By W. STANLEY 
JEVONS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn List of Announcements post free on 
application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


BARON SUYEMATSU | 


Contributes an authoritative article in this week’s 
SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


The Making of the 
Japanese Army. 


This Week's 
Saturday Westminster 


O Sale everywhere to-day. 
Offices: TuporR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 























CHAPMAN & HALLS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready To-day at all Libraries. 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


THEOPHANO, 
THE CRUSADE OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
Demy 8vo, Buckram gilt, tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in the Nineteenth Century, says: 

“ Every competent judge will admire the energy with which the 
high and strenuous pitch is from beginning to end swiftly and 
unfalteringly sustained. The result of the author's industry, 
skill, and many talents is a book abundant at once in dramatic 
interest, in sound knowledge, and historical instruction; a fine 
panorama of the long secular strife between East and West.” 


The Times says: “ We detect the genuine note of passion, the intellectual 
passion of the historian who sees, who would make us all see likewise.” 

The Daily Chronicle says : “ The descriptions of great scenes and battles, the 
accounts of famous towns, like Cordova in her glory or Rome at the lowest 
point of her fortunes, are alike admirable. . . . Brilliant scenes abound in 
nearly every chapter,” 


The Daily News says: “ A conspicuous and brilliant success. . . A living 
and moving picture, rising at the end to theheights of agreat tragedy.” 


THEOPHANO. 
A ROMANTIC MONOGRAPH. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Ready everywhere this morning. 














ALSO READY TO-DAY. 
THE WINGED DESTINY. 


By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of ‘‘ The Divine Adventure.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this work Miss Macleod’s mastery of Celtic mysticism and 
poetry is seen in its most imaginative mood. 





THE CHRONICLES OF DON Q. 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 
With Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The savage yet chivalrous character of Don Q. is well known 
already. All who care for tales of adventure and for vivid 
characterisation will find this story more than ordinarily exciting. 








Other Novels which are being widely read: 


Each work, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOONER OR LATER. 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘* Of a positively uncanny cleverness.”— Daily Telegraph. 


RIMINGTON’S. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 


‘One of those books that are closed by their readers with 
regret.” — Globe. 


SECRET HISTORY OF TO-DAY. 
Being Revelations of a Diplomatic Spy. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 
With 36 Illustrations by W. Dewar. 
Second Edition in the Press. 
‘* Often startling and audacious ; but that it is also interesting 
and makes good reading is undeniable.”—Zady’s Pictorial. 


DON DUARTE’S TREASURE. 
A Story of South Africa. 
By H. A. BRYDEN. 
“« Readable from start to finish.” —Sco/sman. 


THE SIGN OF TRIUMPH. 
By SHEPPARD STEVENS, Author of “In the Eagle’s 
Talon,” &c. 
Illustrated by Harry C, EDWARDs. 
‘A romance touched with tender human interest, emphasised 
by bold aad beautiful incident.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A NEW WORK BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 


HONORIA'S PATCHWORK. 


‘“* A delightful piece of literary weaving.” —Scotsman, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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of personal reasons. But in these histories in the little 
the incidence of these laws, the results of these actions 
and the beneficence of these faiths are manifested at 
work upon the countless unnamed individuals. One 
learns that no law, no faith, no action was ever wholly 
good or wholly bad. Thus, by looking at these tiny 
things one broadens one’s vision. 

Neither Mr. Marsh’s Calne nor Mr. Scott’s Trout- 
beck is anything but good of its kind. Mr. Scott’s is 
perhaps the better “book,” Mr. Marsh’s the sounder 
archeology. The great public would be better employed 
reading them than in consuming 1,800 annual novels. 
More—it would certainly learn from them how to appre- 
ciate its better novels, for it would begin to get its ears 
attuned to what “rings true” in the department of human 
manifestations. Forp Mapox HueErFer. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
UNDER this heading we call attention to some of the im- 
portant books of the week, to be followed in some cases 
by reviews later : 

(1) In The Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., by his Wife (London: Longmans and Co., 1904, 
28s. net), Mrs. Creighton has set before herself a very high 
aim—“ to tell the whole truth, to remember that I am the 
wife of one who said that he would like his epitaph to be, 
‘He tried to write true history.’” Creighton’s extensive 
correspondence here collected, apart from its great impor- 
tance to Churchmen and its special social interest to the 
extremely varied circles with whom he was brought into 
touch, as a psychological document of the complex work- 
ings of the serious English mind of the highest type is 
astonishingly complete in its candour. Every phase of 
Creighton’s life—as undergraduate, fellow and _ tutor, 
parish priest, historian, and bishop—is commented on with 
such direct and conscientious honesty that the biography 
might, indeed, be called “ The History of a Mind.” We 
note in passing that the bishop thought that as a school 
monitor he was “a terrible prig,.” and that other people 
complained that in later life “ he was too little of a pric.” 
He was not disturbed. as a Churchman, by the revela- 
tions of science. His judgment on Wagner’s music singu- 
larly accorded with Nietzsche’s. As an undergraduate 
“ Creighton felt no desire for any but male friends ' 
women had no interest for him.” On every page of this 
biography there is something interesting. (2) In 
Quintin Hoeg, by Ethel M. Hogg (London: Constable, 
1904, 12s. 6d. net), we have a biography of another type 
of Englishman, a character whose sturdy and almost 
aggressive individualism was inherited from most enter- 
prising Scotch-Irish ancestors with a French strain. The 
narrative of Mr. Quintin Hoge’s benevolent and _ philan- 
thropic work, chiefly in connection with the Polytechnic. 
is enlivened by many anecdotes characteristic of his shrewd 
activity and uncompromising opinions. The young 
philanthropist early won for himself the reputation of 
heing “a persecutor of thieves.” and the poor thieves. 
in consequence, once enticed him into a room “and did 
their best to shoot and stab me.” But Mr. Quintin Hogg 
tore at and wrenched open the shutters of the room, and 
in consequence escaped and lived to become the nroud 
founder of the Polytechnic. The thieves, like Mr. Hogg, 
certainly had the courave of their convictions. (3%) The 
pen is mightier than the sword. we are told, but it is. 
perhaps, a tribute to the transmuted fighting powers of 
grave bishops and zealous vhilanthropists that one turns 
with sharpened interest to Brantome’s Duelling Stories of 
the Sixteenth Century, translated and edited hy George H. 
Powell (London: A. H. Bullen, 1904. 7s. 6d. net). A 
great many of the duels described in the book go to show 
that sharp practice in dealine with vour adversary was 
almost as essential to your safetv in the lists as is a nice 
sense of compromise to the speakers to-day at a Church 
coneress. The book is illustrated with some excellent 
reproductions of Clouet’s portraits and contemporary 
prints. and we commend it to all who are interested in the 
true history of the natural man. (4) A book the subject 


of which is fascinating alike to old and young is 
Creatures of the Sea, by Frank T. Bullen (illustrated) 
(London: The Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.). Mr. 
Bullen has essayed the new method, initiated by Mr. Seton- 
Thompson and the modern school of naturalists, of telling 
the life story of his sea birds, sea beasts, and fishes, with 
vivid details of the creatures’ habits and environments, in 
contradistinction to the method of naturalists of the old 
school of supplying “a weighty volume of dry facts.” We 
gain, probably, life and colour at the expense of partial 
error, and the change is much to be welcomed. (5) In 
The Story of an Irishman (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1904, 12s.) Mr. Justin McCarthy has given us an autobio- 
graphy which is filled with a surprising variety of interest- 
ing reminiscences from the days of Father Matthew to 
the death of Parnell. It is difficult fo say whether Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s journalistic, literary, or political career 
has been richest in human interest to himself; his anec- 
dotes of Parnell will probably weigh most with politicians. 
Gladstone’s versatility is well illustrated by the following : 
“During my visits to Chester I more than once saw 
William Ewart Gladstone in the red jacket and hunting 
cap of those days. Gladstone was declared by 
Rarey, the famous American horse-tamer of that time, 
to be the finest horseman he had ever seen in England.” 
(6) The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy, by 
R. M. Johnston (London: Macmillan and Co., 1904, 20s. 
net), is noteworthy not only for its being practically a his- 
tory of the struggle for the Mediterranean between France 
and England, 1800—1814, but for the author’s rehabilita- 
tion of Murat and for his contention that “ Murat was one 
of the six most serviceable men in France.” (7) The 
novels of the week flow in in so unslackening a stream that 
we are forced to indicate only the presence of some big 
fish swimming in the main shoal: 7'heophano, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s historical romance on the _ Byzantine 
Empire (Chapman and Hall, 1os.); Traffics and Dis- 
coveries, by Rudyard Kipling (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1004, 6s.); The Abbess of Viaye, by Stanley Wev- 
man (London: Longmans and Co., 1904, 6s.); The 
Brethren. by H. Rider Haggard (London: Cassell and Co., 
1904, 6s.). To these we add the titles of Captain Amyas, 
by Dolf Wyllarde (London: W. Heinemann, 1904, 6s.) ; 
and Provincial Tales, bv Gertrude Bone (London: Duck- 
worth and Co., 1904, 6s.) as works out of the common run. 





FATHER DOLLING. 
Tex YEARS IN A PortTsMOUTH StumM. By Robert R. Dolliny. 
Sixth Edition. London: S. C. Brown, Langham, and Co 

MEN of all denominations, we imagine, will welcome with 
sincere pleasure the sixth edition of this well-known book, 
published originally in 1896. For whether the reader 
sympathises much or little with Dolling, the social reformer 
and ritualistic priest, he cannot deny his admiration to 
Dolling’s extraordinary force of character, and the fearless 
originality of his mind. We speak here as laymen, not 
only pulling aside those controversial matters of Church 
of England ritual on which modern Churchmen are divided 
to-day into hostile camps, but also looking at Dolling’s 
career from a standpoint removed from the religious en- 
thusiast’s. It is impossible to deny admiration to Dolling 
simply asaman. Extraordinary warmth of heart and power 
of human love united in him with great shrewdness and 
fearlessly unconventional common sense. Where the 
ordinary cleric denies or is suspicious of human nature, 
Dolling accepted and welcomed it; where the ordinary 
cleric accepts lip professions and outward manifestations 
of zeal, Dolling rejected and shunned the over-righteous. 
Dolling’s success, in short, with thousands of his 
parishioners was largely won by his method of attacking and 
awakening the spiritual element, by capturing first and fore- 
most the natural man. We can conceive no better reading 
for young curates or timid clergymen than Dolling’s manly 
record in fighting the powers that be, and in his disregard 
of all conventional “ good form” when it was a question of 
shaking men into good sense and decency of behaviour. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


GIOVANNI COSTA: His Life, Work, and 
Times. By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. is. net. 
With 7 Photogravure and 18 other Illustrations. 


“A carefully and well-considered biography of an artist whose second country 
was certainly our own. ... The book may be unreservedly praised.”—S?. 
James's Gazette. 








The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. 


Vols. I. and II. Edited y | CHARLES SAYLE. Each 8s. 6d. 
net. Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations ; 
and the first six books of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
Vol. III., completing the Works, will shortly be ready. 

“ All who love strong, healthy, and vigorous prose owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Charles Sayle for the excellent and wed 9 edition of the works of Sir 
Thomas Browne he has prepared for Mr. Grant Richards’s * English Library.’ ” 
Daily Telegraph. 





WORKING WITH THE HANDS. 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of ‘‘ Up from Slavery.” 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


This important work covers the author's experiences in industrial training at 
the Tuskegee Institute, and is thus full of information concerning the value of 
industrial training and the methods employed to develop it. 





THE PATRISTIC GOSPELS. 
By ROSLYN D'ONSTON. 4s. net. 


This is an English version of the Gospels as they existed in the second century, 
collated from the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers from the second to the 
tenth century; from the Vulgate; and from numerous other sources. It has 
been corrected by means ot comparison of all the critical Greek texts, all the 
English versions, and the writings of various commentators. 


The TESTAMENT of a PRIME MINISTER. 


A New Poem by JOHN DAVIDSON, Author of “ Self's the 
Man,” &c., &c. 3s. 6d. net. 














“London: GRANT RICHARDS, 49, LEICESTER 8Q., W.C. 








S, C. BROWN, LANGHAM, & CO., 


—_ 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
EXTRACT FROM THE First REVIEWS: 
‘*The story is powerful ; its author has an insight into human 
nature, with an accomplished and imaginative art.’'—Scotsman. 


GRACE MARLOW. By JOSEPH CLAYTON, 


‘** The pathos of the tale is moving and genuine.” — 7imes. 


JOHN BLANKSETT’S BUSINESS. 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON, 
**We cannot too highly praise the restraint and simplicity 
with which the story is told.” —Academy. 
By KARL EDWIN 


THE HOMEBUILDERS. BARRIMAN. 


“The home-going is told so well that, having finished the 
story, one is moved to turn back to the beginning and enjoy it 
once more." —Glasgow Herald. 


VALENCIA VARELST. sy M. a. syLvesTRE. 


‘The book shows what men are and what they micht 
become.” —FPall Mail Gazette. 7 


THE HANDLOOM WEAVER’S 
DAUGHTER. _ By JAMES HASLAM. 


‘The striking worth of the volume is in its graphic pictures ; 


we see the very inside of the hearts of the handloom weavers.” — 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


JOHN RYDAL. 


‘* The theme is well treated.” — Times. 


Will be Published Next Week, 
LAMMAS GROVE, By CARLETON DAWE, 
THE QUEEN’ S Published Shortly. i 
SCARLET. = 8y. HORACE 
8. C, BROWN, LANGHAM, & CO., LTD., 47, Great Russell St, W.C. 


By EDW. SCOTT. 














A BIOGRAPHY OF 


Sir William Harcourt 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY appears in 
BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


New Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


My Memory of Gladstone 


By GOLDWIN SMITH. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Second Impression). 


The New Popular Edition of the 


Weorks of 
Mark Rutherford 


has again been reprinted. 1s. net. 








BRILLIANT NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
MAJOR WEIR. By K. L: MONTGOMERY. 
THEY TWAIN, By Mrs. Avsrey Ricuarpson. 
THE BLACK SHILLING. By AMELIA E, 


ARR. 
THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. 
By NINA STEVENS. 
MEADOWSWEET AND RUE. 
By SILAs K. HOCKING. 
LOVE TRIUMPHANT. ByL. T. Meavz. 
THE THIRD EXPERIMENT. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE, 


WITH SWORD AND PEN. 
By H. C. Irwin. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, PvuBLisHEer, LONDON, 





From GREENING & C0.’S LIST. 
IN DEEP ABYSS. By GEORGES OHNET, 68. 


_Author of ‘“‘ The Iron Master,” “ George Paine,” &c. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. 
Guy THORNE. 4th Edition. 68. 
Rev. R. J. Campbell says :—‘* A remarkable book.” 
The Bishop of London says :—* A remarkable work of fiction.” 
Guy THORNE and Leo CusTance. 68. 


SHARKS. _ THORNE ae 
A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


A. G. Fo.uiott-Stokes. 68. 
Week's Survey :—‘ A book which stands out from the ordinary mass of fiction 
as a rock stands out above the sea.” 


A MODERN EXODUS. 
VIOLET GUTTENBERG. _ 6s. 


MY CHUMS “AT SCHOOL. ba 
WOLVES. ROBERT H. SHERARD. 6s. 
“TRIM” AND ANTRIM’S SHORES. 

. G. Firpes. 6s. 


THE SORROWS OF JUPITER. 


___A_ SATIRE. ‘‘JuLivus.” 3s. 6d. 

HIS SHARE OF THE WORLD. 

_____ Amy GrirFin. 3s. 6d. 

AT SUNRISE. ______s HERBERT SPURRELL. 6s. 

MR. RANGER-GULL'S NEW BOOK. | 
PORTALONE. 

C. RANGER-GULL, Author ot 6s. 


“ The Serf,” “* Back to Lilac Land,” “ The Hypocrite,” &c, 


Outlook :—“ Unquestionably the most powerful and fascinating novel that has 
yet issued from the pen of Mr. Ranger-Gull. It 1s a brilliantly-written tale, set in 
the wildest part of Cornwall, and lightened by a series of biting pictures of a cer- 
tain art colony on the shores of the Atlantic ; but primarily the story of a physical 
tragedy forgotten in, and irradiated by, a great spiritual victory.” 


PORTALONE. 2nd Edition. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





























London: GREENING & CO., 20, Cecir Court, CuHarinc Cross Roan, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Independent Review is a capital number. Mr. 
Horsfall writes on a subject he has made peculiarly his own 
in an article on housing lessons from Germany. Mr. Paton 
contributes an admirable article on the chance of the 
public schools. Mr. H. O. Meredith analyses the Report 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission. Mr. Belloc is at his 
best in “The Inn of the Margeride,” and Mr. Ensor 
writes a most entertaining article on his experiences as a 
tramp. 

Mr. Newbolt still keeps up his connection with the 
Monthly Review in a poem to Colonel Younghusband. 
It is written in heroic couplets, and somewhat in the 
manner of Cowper's lines on his mother’s portrait. Mr. 
E. H. Parker gives an account of the relations between 
Russia and China since relations began between them. 
Major Molesworth writes about the markings on Mars. 
He thinks it is impossible to decide what they are or 
whether Mars is habitable, and, if so, by what kind of 
beings. Mr. Quail is opposed to the adoption by the 
Post Office of the Cash-on-Delivery system of debt-col- 
lecting. The Review contains another posthumous article 
by Mr. Elwin on Thackeray, this time on his search for 
a profession before he finally “ commenced author.” Mr. 
Maurice Low writes on the coming Radical Party in 
America, which will insist on being properly represented 
by its politicians. 

The Contemporary Review is not very interesting this 
month. Dr. Macnamara writes on tha problem of Irish 
education. A desponding article by “ Julius” treats of 
the malign influence of Russia and Germany on the free 
peoples. “Julius” fears that the free peoples may be 
forced by the aggression of military despotisms to give up 
much of their freedom. So long as despotisms remain 
they must always hinder freedom. But the present war 
proves that despotisms are not necessarily more efficient 
in war than free nations. Mr. Walter Cook’s article on 
Decadence in Art consists chiefly of a statement of the 
writer’s own not particularly convincing opinions about 
Whistler and other subjects unsupported by any argu- 
ment. In an article on Tschaikowsky as a ballet com- 
poser Mr. Keeton suggests that one of his ballets might 
be substituted for the vulgarities of the ordinary Christ 
mas pantomime. A healthy child ought certainly to 
prefer the nut-cracker music to the humours of the music- 
hall. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Morley writes with 
warm praise upon Mr. F. Harrison's Byzantine Romance. 
Mr. Bashford tninks that the German army system is g 
for the German people. Doctor Paul Chapman contri- 
butes some youthful recollections of Coventry Patmore, 
but hardly manages to communicate to his readers the 
fascination which the poet appears to have exercised upon 
him. Lady Wimborne holds that there is no alternative 
for the English Church between Popery and extreme 
Protestantism. To her a rich ritual implies an acknow- 
ledgment of papal infallibility. 


The Fortnightly is a good number. The Warden of 
New College gives an account of William of Wykeham. 
Mr. J. A. Spender, in “ Forecasts and First Fruits,’ thinks 
that Democracy has produced and will produce very little 
difference in the character of the English people. ‘They 
display their characteristic virtues and failings in the same 
way under all kinds of political conditions. Mr. Chester- 
ton begins a dialogue between a high Tory, an Irish 
Nationalist, and an American Socialist, who all respect 
each other, in spite of their violent differences, because 
they all have principles and are in earnest over them. M. 
Maeterlinck’s article on Rome betrays the worst vices of 
his style and thought. He has fallen into a trick of hunting 
for irrational significances in insignificant things, which, if 
not checked, will soon lead him into sheer nonsense. 
Other articles of interest are “ The War and International 
Opinion,’ by Mr. A. Stead; “The Immediate Future of 
Ireland,” by Mr. T. P. O'Connor; and “ The Origin of 
the Alphabet,” by Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Wells begins an 
account of a new Utopia. 
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A List of Forthcoming Books 


Published by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
3—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin, but thoroughly opaqiie paper, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume. 
Lambskin 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. net. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. Marco Polo's Travels. 
Rossetti's Early Italian Poets. 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 
The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Homer's Miads. Translated by Gzorce CHarMan. 
Homer's Odysseys and Shorter Poems. Translated by Grorce 
CHAPMAN. 
Swift's Journal to Stella. 

‘* The ‘ Thin Paper Classics‘ is keeping well ahead ot everything e!se we know 
in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has never yet descended 
in standard from the highest; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any 
reasonable mind could wish.”"—all Mall Gazette. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 

The Drawings in this new series will be reproduced on a large scale on a page 
11% in. by 8% in. The volumes will each contain forty eight Reproductions, 
many of them printed in tints, and of these four or five will.be mounted on a 
coloured paper in harmony with the tiat in which the Illustration is printed. The 
volumes oil be bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, with 
a beautiful design printed in three colours. Quarto, 7s. 6d. net each. 

Burne Jones. By T. Martin Woon. 
Holbein. By A. Lys Batpry. 
Albrecht Durer. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 

A serics of volumes illustrated by fine reproductions of the work of the Great 
Masters. Each volume contains from forty-eight to sixty-four full pages in 
Monochrome, in addition to a Frontispiece in Photogravure. The size of the 
page is 6% in. by 9% in. The volumes are quarter bound vellum, with artistic 
paper sides, and published at 3s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 
G. F. Watts. By Dr. R. Pantint. Burne Jones. By Marcotm Bett. 
Tintoretto. By Mrs. ArTuuR BzELL. Van Dyck. By Hucu Sroxes. 
Titian. By Matcoim BE LL. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 
This new series should be of a really practical value to Collectors and Students. 

Care has been taken to avoid all unnecessary and unimportant details which 
might in any way perplex the general reader. The volumes will be illustrated 
profusely, and great care will be taken that these shall be of the highest 
quality. The volumes will be bound in Art Canvas, witha handsome design. 
Medium 8vo (5% in. by g in.). 7s. 6d. net. 

Dutch Pottery and Porcelain. By W. Pitcairn KNOwLEs. 

Old English rniture. By Freverick Fenn. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRUANTS. By A. E. W. Mason. 


Author of ‘* Miranda of the Balcony,’’ ‘The Four Feathers,” &c. 

*.* A tale of modern English life, containing a strong love interest and 
developing a social situation which has hitherto been unbroken ground. There 
is a current of adventure running through it, and the experiences of the hero as 
a smacksman on the North-East trawler flect, and as a soldier in the Algerian 
Foreign Legion, are to!d with all the author's wonted verve. The heroine, 
Pameia Mardale, is perhaps the most compelling figure in all the gallery of Mr. 
Mason's female portraits. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE 
EMPIRE.” 


Just Published. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE 
‘““HIRONDELLE.” by Ww. H. Fitcnerr, 


B.A., LL,D., Author of ‘* Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ How England 
Saved Europe,” &c. 


*," A sea tale of the days of Nelson. . 


Published To-day. With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in the 
Text, Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THAGKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY. With an _Intro- 


duction by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, and Original Drawings by W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

PROFESSOR KNIGHT’S REMINISCENCES. 

On OCTOBER 12. Small demy 8vo. gs. net. 


RETROSPEGTS. First Series. By WituiaM 


Knient, Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ROSE GARDEN,” &c. 
On OCTOBER 12. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RING FROM JAIPUR. By 


Frances Mary Pearpv, Author of ** The Rose Garden,” ‘* Contradictions,” 
** Near Neighbours,” &c. 
*.* The scene of the story is laid in India, and the characters are mainly Anglc- 
Indian, while the background is in the Devonshire country, which is not 
unknown to readers of Miss Peard’s books. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
VERANILDA, ; 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


Author of “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” 
Second Impress SSION. 

Mr. H. G. WELLS says in The Sphere: *‘ Gissing’s maturest, latest, and 
most deliberately conceived book.’ 

Mr, W. L. COURTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph : ** A work for which he was 
eminently fitted by his tastes and predilections ; Veranilda is an historical romance 
such as we rarely see in our modern time. The author is no pedant, dragging 
his learning with him like a cumbrous cloak wherever he moves: he is a scholar 
who has a dramatic joy in life, a man who can describe character, who can make 
us feel the influence of the personages about whom he talks, live their life with 
them, understand their impul- es and their ways. 

The Daily Chronicle says: ** It is a finely constructed and elaborately poised 
piece of work; the details “of description and of historic perspective are most 
carefully worked out, the whole tale is full of dignity and rich workmanship.” 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. 


By J. C. SNAITH. 
First Edit ion entirely exhausted, second large edition now ready. 
* A clever book.’ —Times. 


‘A masterpiece.”—Mr. B. F LETCHER Rowinson in the ree Lance. 
** Written with undeniable skill.”"—Dr. Witttam Barry in The Bookman. 


“_ delightful heroine, a wholly original hero, ard a great deal of entertain- 
ment.” — Spectator. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. 
By ONOTO WATANNA, Author of ** The Heart of Hyacinth,” 
of Wistaria,” &. With Coloured Illustrations. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. 
By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “ Two Sides of a Question,” &c. 
THE BANDOLERO. 


oe PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘* Marta,” &c. 
* A stirring ta 


ce, written in vigorous and picturesque style; a wondertul vivid 
and interesting picture of Spanish life.’’—Out/ock. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 
By ARTHUR MOORE, Author of “ The Knight Punctilious,” &c. 


“ The Wooing 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. 


By JOHN FOX, Author of * The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With 
Coloured Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A HARVEST OF CHAFF. 
By OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “ Borrowed Plumes,’ &. Price 35. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 


By Prof. WILLIAM OSLER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University. Price 2s. 6d. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. 
By MIRIAM MICHELSON, 
Illustrated. Tue Best_Seviinc Boox in THe Unirep States. 


PATH OF JUDGMENT. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “ The Dull Miss Archinald. 


LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. 

Edited and Arranged by W. H. HUTTON. B.D. Illustrated. 

17s. 6d. net. 

** Mr. Hutton has done his work well. Hehas, for the most part, allowed the 
Bishop to paint his own portrait through the medium of his familiar correspon- 
dence. The biographer here plays a subordinate part to the editor ; but Mr. 
Hutton plays it with great judgment and abundant sympathy.”— Zhe 7imes. 

* The editor of this most interesting volume has done well to emphasise the 
human side of what was a singularly amiable character.’—Mr. J. HoLtanp 
Rost in The Academy. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. 


By S. ARMITAGE-SMITH, 
With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, about 500 pp. 15s, net. 


QUINTIN HOGG. 


A Biography. 7 ETHEL M. HOGG. With an Introduction by the Duke of 
rgyl. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“It is well that a man who has done so much for the cause of social reform 
should have his earnest, strenuous life’s work placed on record. The hand that 
has compiled it is his daughter's, and she has performed her task with discrimi- 
nation and ability.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


A Study of his Lite as shown in his hig -™ By E. I, CARLYLE, 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By COLONEL OWEN THOMAS. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

THE CABINET AND WAR. 

By MAJOR EVANS-GORDON, M.P., Author of ‘ The Alien Question.” 

Crown 8vo, 33 6d. net. 

“A close and telling examination. - To find an effective remedy for the 

deplorable state of things disclosed by the War Commission must be the earnes 


desire of all patriotic citizens, and to “all such Major Evans-Gordon’s thoughtful 
and painstaking volume should be welcome.”— Zhe Times. 


DUKES AND POETS IN FERRARA. 


A Study in the Politics, Poetry and Religion in the Fifteeath and Early Sixteenth 
Centuries. By EDMUND G GARDNER, Author of ‘* Dante’s Ten Heavens, 
&c. With numerous P hotogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
“ He is an excellent writer—lucid, full of humour and sympathy, The illus- 
trations are aptly chosen and beautiful.”"— Zhe 7imes. 


NAPOLEON’ nee VISITORS AND CAPTIVES, 


1800-1 
y JOHN GOLDWORTH A GER, 
Author of “‘ The Ned Paris Sketch Book,” &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. 


With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. net. 
SHELLEY. 


An Essay. By A. A. JACK, Fellow of Peterhouse, Contsiige, Author ot 
“Thackeray A Study,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, Lonpon. 





Demy 8vo, 








CHATIO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’ Ss NEW BOOK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The Story of an Irishman 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “A denmsins of Our Own Times,” 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


Teresa of 
Watling Street. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand Babylon 
Hotel.” With 8 Illustrations by FRANK wa OS 
cl. 13. 


The Endless Heritage. 


By CHRIS HEALY, Author of “Confessions of a Jour- 


nalist.” 


Daventry’s Daughter. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “The Concession- 
Hunters,” 


HE SCHEMERS : 
Today. By E. F. HARKINS, 


T TU, SEJANE! A Story of Capri 
in the days of Tiberius. By JULIA H. TWELLS, 


A VERY QUEER BUSINESS, 


&c. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “ With 
the Red Eagle.” 


HERE AND BACK. By FRANK 


RICHARDSON, Author of “The Bayswater 
Miracle.” [Oct. 20. 


Mi ORGANATIC. By Max Norpbau. 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE,  [0¢t. 2 


“PT HE DREXEL DREAM. Being 


a further Volume of Memoirs of Sir Nigel Lacaita, 
K.C.B., of Scotland Yard. By W. A. MACKENZIE, Author 
of “His Majesty’s Peacock.” [Nov. 3. 


Ben tor the MAGNIFICENT 


By | ROY HORNIMAN. [Nov. 10. 


Studies in Astronomy. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 8 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By R. Louis Stevenson. [Shortly. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danret Deroe. With 37 llustrations by Spoor 


A Story of 








CRUIKSHANK. 

THE DECAMERON OF EOCCACCIO. Short 
THE OPEN AIR. By Ricuarp Jerreries. Shorth, 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Roverr Louis Stevenson. 

MEN AND OOES. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
NEW ARABIAN NIG . By Rozsert Louris Srevenson. 
LONDON. By Sir Watrer Besanr. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Wacrex Besant. 
THE POCKET B&.L.S. Favourite Passages from Stevenson's Works. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp J«rreries. 
WALTON AND COTTON'’S COMPLETE ANGLER 
SKETCHES. By Marx Twain, 
UNDER THE GREENWCOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuarves Reape. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuarces Reape. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wicxte Cottiys. 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Brer Haare. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. MArTin’s Lang, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ROLLickinG markets, prices bounding upwards all over 
the House, and a general feeling of cheerfulness were the 
symptoms with which the week began, and for a time it 
really looked as if something like its old-time prosperity 
were returning to the Stock Exchange. The announce- 
ment, at the end of last week, of an issue of £6,000,000 
Exchequer bonds might reasonably have been expected to 
act as a damper on markets—or, at any rate, on the Consol 
market; but not so. Partly because this issue had been 
so long anticipated and talked of that its actual 
appearance came quite as a relief to the suspense of opera- 
tors, but chiefly because everybody was hopeful and in a 
good temper, the Exchequer bond prospectus was very 
well received, and hardly anyone even remembered that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had promised that the issue 
would not appear until November. The Stock Exchange 
was happy because it had something to do and was earn- 
ing some commissions. A good deal of its business it 
was certainly creating for itself—the lever with which 
prices have been raised so successfully during the last few 
weeks has unquestionably consisted largely of purchases 
by members of the House itself. But this was not the only 
cause of activity, and it cannot be maintained that the 
Stock Exchange has done nothing but take in its own 
washing. The outside public is still doing little or no- 
thing, for excellent reasons, which are only too patent to 
all of us; but the professional semi-public, the billbrokers 
and finance houses, who constitute a sort of inner ring in 
the world of investment, have been operating with con- 
siderable freedom, and their buying at any rate brings grist 
to the Stock Exchange mill. 





From one point of view this kind of buying ought to 
be a highly favourable indication ; it is initiated by experts, 
trained to detect the current of financial affairs, and with 
the best possible sources of information; but, on the other 
hand, it does not impart the same strength to markets that 
they derive from genuine purchases by the uninstructed 
outside public, because the professional class of buyer 
does not take his stock to put it away and hold it, but 
merely desires to pass it on to somebody else as soon 
as possible at a higher price. Also, the professional is in 
most cases pretty sure to be operating on borrowed money, 
and hence his activity tends, fro tanto, to diminish the 
available resources of the Money market. However, the 
City is not in a mood to be critical when for the first 
time for four or five years it finds things looking really 
livelier, and the professional operator is welcomed almost 
as enthusiastically as the genuine investor. 





The chief reason that has encouraged this opportune 
outburst of buoyancy is, I fear, rather delusive ; it is cheap 
money and the expectation of its continuance. Now, 
money is certainly cheap and the Money market has good 
reason to congratulate itself on the ease with which it sur- 
mounted the usual squeeze at the end of the Michaelmas 
quarter. But, unfortunately, cheap money has been fol- 
lowed, as is almost invariably the case, by low discount 
rates, and low discount rates have had their usual effect 
of turning the foreign exchanges against London. The 
result of this movement would probably have already been 
sufficient to check the general feeling of bullishness had it 
not been that the India Government has been shipping 
sovereigns in large amounts to England, so that the “ cheap 
money” bulls were able for some time to disregard the 
threat of foreign withdrawals of gold. Nevertheless, these 
receipts from India are likely to prove to have been a 
curse in disguise if their result is such a weakening of 
discount rates in London that all the foreign raiders of our 
gold supply are thereby encouraged to walk in and help 
themselves. 





For these same foreign raiders have an awkward way 
of appearing quite unexpectedly. A fortnight ago, per- 


haps, people began to notice the steadily continued adverse 
movement in the New York exchange and to point out 
that the bumper cotton crop in the Southern States, to- 
gether with the eager demand from Lancashire for the raw 
material of its staple industry, would give the Americans 
a strong pull upon the London Money market this autumn, 
if it suited them to want gold. We all began to calculate 
that towards the-end of the present month developments 
might be expected in this connection and to think our- 
selves wonderfully smart for being able to foresee these 
demands so far ahead. In the meantime, and before 
anybody looked upon any such movement as within the 
bounds of practical economics, the Paris discount rate 
jumped up from 1% to nearly 2 per cent., the French 
exchange moved sharply against London, and Paris began 
to buy gold here with an eagerness that sweeps up all 
arrivals in our bullion market, and even threatens to make 
inroads on the Bank of England’s store a possibility in the 
near future. Nobody seems to be able to explain satisfac- 
torily this sudden change in the position in Paris, so long 
blest with almost monotonous superfluity of cash, but it 
may, perhaps, safely be guessed that it is somehow con- 
nected with the operations involved by Russian war finance 
and that it is partly caused by the withdrawal from the 
French banks of the proceeds of their latest loan to Russia. 





However, the Bank of England is very strong and is in 
a position to meet any reasonable foreign demands without 
recourse to strong measures, so let us hope that the 
foreign demands will be so obliging as to confine them- 
selves to moderate limits—though it must be admitted that 
a large number of them seem to be wanting gold and that 
London is the only place in which it is possible for‘them 
to obtain it in any quantity. Perhaps some day Mr. Cham- 
berlain will come to the rescue of the City and put an 
export tax on gold, but at present we are the only free 
market for this commodity, which is doubtless verv un- 
scientific of us, but it makes us the world’s bankers all the 
same. But another cause of the prevalent buoyancy in 
financial circles has a sounder basis than the cheap money 
which is already threatened—I mean the gradual revival 
of trade. The improvement in the outlook of the great 
cotton industry is already having its effect upon all the 
allied trades and spreading a feeling of cheerfulness and 
enterprise in North-country commercial circles such as we 
down here in the sluggish South haue hardly begun to 
realise. And there is no reason why this better feeling 
should not spread to all departments of commercial and 
financial activity, if only we could get the weight of over- 
taxation lightened. Even as it is, I think we may hope 
to see things mend slowly all round, but the state of 
Government finance is a nightmare that must sometimes 
appal the most bullish imagination. 


For the present all goes well: the Exchequer bonds, 
referred to above, were successfully placed at an average 
price which may be considered satisfactory under the sway 
of a Protectionist Chancellor. Business on the Stock Ex- 
change has, it is true, quieted down a little in the last 
day or two, but prices are still well maintained. Home 
Railway stocks have been a good market, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire advancing sharply on the cotton cutlook. 
Americans were twisted up as usual by New York, with 
rumours current of pools, cliques, corners, and other in- 
genious devices for furthering the bull campaign. South 
American securities of all kinds were active and strong, 
and the wirepullers were still keeping Kaffirs going. 

JANUS. 


NDEX.—The Index of Vol. X. of THE SPEAKER 
(new series) will be ready shortly and may be 
obtained gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 








